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DECORATION DAY. 


Decoration 
renews memories of sor- 


recurrence of 


Tbs 


those of triumph. The 
sorrow is less bitter and the triumph 
s without anger. The victory of 
the nation, which was won by the 
men who died a generation ago, was 


a victory for mankind. It proved, or 
it seemed to prove for that genera- 
tion, that the government of the 
people, for the people, by the peo 
ple, was not only possible, but was 


certain. Another generation is on 
the stage. It is as the result of 
happy forethought that the recur- 


rence of the anniversary brings for- 
ward every year the old stories, not 
only of battle but of peace, which 
illustrate the central lessons of the 
days of war and trial. There will 
not be an address made on Thurs- 
day, or there should not be, which 
will not re-enforce the essential les- 
sons of good government, of law and 
order, and of the foundations of the 


republic. Speakers and _ hearers 
must see to it alike that as those 
ieSsons are 


taught nothing vindic- 
ve is said, that the harsher pic- 
es of war are kept as far as pos- 
sible in the background, and that 
the rising generation shall be taught 


to look forward to a century of pro- 
found peace, 


t) 
uv 
+ 

tur 


Some people, who are not to be 


classed among the optimists and 
hopeful, think that the country is 
rising from the depression of the 


past two or three years to that pros- 
pt which belongs to freemen, 
where promotion is open, and where 
every gC 


od man does what is right 
in his ¢ Own eyes. We certainly join 
such hopes, and in the felicita- 
‘tons of those who are trying to 
make such hopes real. 


Epwarp E. HA te. 





HE City Council of Boston have 


on ordered that a marble tablet 

nd pl ——- on the spot where 
ell P ll 

years fn ips lived for forty 


inscription is this: 
l than + resided for 
oted by him to efforts 
to secure the abolition of American 
very in this country. The charms 
ome, the enjoyments of wealth 


“ Here Wendel 
forty years, dey 


SATURDAY, 


and learning, even the kindly recog- 
nition of his fellow citizens, were by 
him accounted as naught compared 
with duty. He lived to see justice 
triumphant, freedom universal, and 
to receive the tardy praise of his 
former opponents. ‘The blessings 
of the poor, the friendless, and the 
oppressed enriched them. 
ton he was born, Nov. 29, 1811, and 
died, Feb. 2, 1884. ‘This tablet was 
erected in 1894 by the order of the 
City Council of Boston.” 

The tablet omits a_ statement 
which Mr. Phillips made to me once, 
as I stood upon the doorstep with 
him. He told me how he lived there 
because his wife liked the place; 
and these words, which he then 
spoke, might be added to the in- 
scription on the marble tablet. They 
are still true, I am afraid. ‘And 
from this place, as we stand, we can 
see the doors of forty liquor-shops.”’ 


In Bos 


HE ‘ potato plan,’ 
gested for trial in Boston fol- 
lowing Mayor Pingree’s successful 
experiment in Detroit, has been put 
in operation here through the efforts 
of some wisely philanthropic men 
and women, and already a number 
of men are at work on an improvised 
farm in West Roxbury. The Indus- 
trial Aid Society is in charge of the 
enterprise, the city of Boston pro- 
vides a tool house, Mr. Peterson di- 
rects affairs, the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington has con- 
tributed some of the seeds, and hoes 
and seed potatoes, together with the 
plowing and harrowing and fertiliz- 
ing the land, come out of the contri- 
buted fund. The amateur farmers 
come from all parts of the city, either 
on foot or by the street cars, some 
from East Boston which isa good 
six-mile trip. They are of all nation- 
alities, from the full-blooded Yankee 
to the typical son of Italy. And up 
to the present time the applicants 
for land to till appear to be men 
who are in earnest to make the most 
of the opportunity. They lack oc- 
cupation, and they take kindly to 
agriculture on the farm-garden scale. 
Education as well as potatoes will 
come out of this West Roxbury 
patch. 


which we sug- 
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1852. David Williams Cheever. 
Because the doctors ought to have a 
Doctor on the board, and he is first 
rate. 

1854. Andrew McFarland Davis. 
Because he knows more of the Col- 
lege History than any other man. 

1856. Charles Francis Adams, 
Because he knows more of other his- 
tory than any other man, and be- 
cause he has seen so much of it. 

1863. Charles P. Bowditch. Be- 
cause everybody likes him. 

1873. Robert Grant. 
he writes such good books. 

1880. Theodore Roosevelt. Be, 
cause he is Teddy Rvoseveit. 


Because 
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THE INCOME TAX DECISION. 


HE opinion handed down by the 
Supreme Court of the United 
States on Monday, setting aside the 
income tax law as unconstitutional, 
is one of the most important de- 
cisions made by that court of late 
years. Itis the more remarkable 
for the reason that the decision was 
reached, not directly, but after 
rehearing and redeliberation, by a 
change in the views held by one of 
the justices who on the first occa- 
sion voted to uphold the law. Judge 
Jackson, who was absent from the 
former hearing, favored the constitu- 


tionality of the law; but Judge 
Shiras, who was one of the four 
approving justices when the court 


was evenly divided, reversed his 
judgment under the persuasion of 
further argument and by his vote 
made a majority adverse to the tax, 
This circumstance, instead of de- 
tracting from the weight of the 
decision, gives it additional force. 
No one now can presume to say 
that the judgment of the court lacks 
the force of deliberate consideration ; 
it is a revised judgment. 

The importance of this decision is 
found in its adherence to the princi- 
ple of ‘strict construction’ of the 
constitution. In years past, this 
doctrine of ‘strict construction’ 
held a large place in politics, The 
parties divided sharply on this line, 
Federalists, Whigs and Republicans 
claiming elasticity for the organic 
law, Democrats maintaining the 
immovable rigidity of its verbal in- 
terpretation. Fortunately, no such 
division appears in the Supreme 
Court today. ‘The opinion declar- 
ing the law unconstitutional—which 
is an opinion of ‘strict construc- 
tionists’—is approved by three 
Republican members of the court 
and two Democrats; the dissenting 
minority, which favors the validity 
of the law, is composed of two 


Republicans and two Democrats. 
Neither does the sectional line 
appear, unless some one may 


imagine he finds it in the fact that 
three out of the four votes to sus- 
tain the law come from south of the 
Ohio. The opinion, therefore, is 
freefrom any possible suspicion of 
the taint of political or sectional 
bias on the part of the justices ; and 
this, as I have said, is indeed fortu- 
nate in a decision of such import- 
ance. 

The effect. of this decision, then, 
is to call back the American people 
toa realization of the fact that the 
organic law on which their govern- 
ment is founded forbids absolutely 
the imposition of taxes on any basis 
by which discrimination is made be- 
tween one citizen and another, or 
between one class and another. The 
words of the constitution are: “No 
capitation or other direct tax shall 
be laid, unless in proportion to the 
census or enumeration.” The ques- 
tion before the court was whether a 
tax on incomes is a direct tax in 
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the meaning of the constitution ; 
and, this question answered in the 
affirmative, the law falls. Sucha 
tax might be laid by Congress if 
apportioned among the states in 
proportion to their respective popu- 
lation, but not otherwise. It would 
then rest with the states to make 
the collection from their own citizens 


‘ in the manner which should seem to 


them most equitable. But the 
Federal Government has no author- 
ity to enter upon such discrimina- 
tion. 

The wisdom of maintaining this 
principle in its strictest application 
will appear when we consider the 
abuses which might grow up under 
a system permitting the general 
government to lay taxes on the 
people on any other basis than that 
of population. ‘Taxation which is 
directed to fall upon any class, 
whether the classification be by 
wealth, by nationality, by locality 
or by any other incident of citizen- 
ship, involves a_ discrimination 
which the general government can- 
not make. Ex-President Harrison 
is quoted as saying that the income 
tax, as proposed by the law which 
has been declared invalid, supposed 
the right of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to send out his collectors 
to stop every third man they should 
meet on the streets and compel him 
to empty his pockets. This is an 
extreme illustration, but it serves to 
indicate the possibilities of the 
theory. , 

It is true that, by exempting in- 
comes from taxation, the burden of 
supplying the means for carrying on 
the government is made heavier for 
those who are not so fortunate as to 
have profitable investments. Judge 
Harlan expressed this view very 
strongly in his dissenting opinion in 
favor of the law. ‘ The practical if 
not the direct effect of this decision,” 
he said, “is to give to certain kinds 
of property a position of favoritism 
and advantage that is inconsistent 
with the fundamental principles of 
our social organization and to in- 
vest with power and influence that 
may be perilous to that portion of 
the American people upon whom 
rests the largest part of the burdens 
of the government, and who ought 
not to be subjected to the dominion 
of aggregated wealth any more than 
the property of the country should 
be at the mercy of the lawless,” 

But this is not a fundamental 
objection. It is better that the 
constitutional barriers against class 
legislation be preserved, even if a 
seeming exemption be given to in- 
vested wealth under laws which are 
really impartial in their scope. A 
more serious aspect of this decision 
is its reversal of the interpretation 
of the constitution under which the 
Federal Government has acted for 
more than a century. A direct tax 
on personal property has_ been held 
to be valid when laid by Congress, 
and from 1861 until several years 
after the war a tax on incomes was 
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levied and collected without a ques- 
tion as to its legality. But, as in 
the ‘legal tender’ case, the country 
is not likely to suffer by 
reversal; and as for its effect in 
restricting the resources of the 
government, there remains a suffi 
cient scope for the exercise of the 
taxing power in the ‘ duties, imports 
and excises, provided for by the con 
stitution. 


such 


FREDERICK E. GOODRICH. 


THE FIRST DECORATION DAY. 
To the Editor of The Commonwealth. 

Dear Sir—You ask for an account 
of what I suppose to be the first 
Decoration Day, or the first public 
‘flower strewing ’ upon the graves of 
our dead heroes of the late 
Shall I begin by telling how we 
happened to be in Richmond, Va., 
and to have the opportunity to ren 
der this tribute to the gallant dead? 

The end of the war and the conse 
quent return of federal troops 
from the South made the noble lib 
erality of the Union and Christian 
Commissions no longer required in 
the old and gave the be 
nevolent people of the North time to 
consider whether 
manded in other directions in 
same territory. 


War, 


our 


channels 


was de 
the 
The terrible desti 
tution and impoverishment of all 
classes in the South was thought 
upon, together with the fact that 
the white children of the old slave 
states had been for five years de 
prived of nearly or quite all the 
slight and inadequate opportunity 
for education heretofore enjoyed ; 
while the blacks still in their 
previous legal status of entire igno 
rance, although now free and equal 
before the law and likely to be en 
trusted with the right of suffrage 
and office holding, and needed edu 
cation to enable them to retain their 
rights. 

Realizing these necessities, socie- 
ties were founded at the North for 
Southern education and relief, and 
among such societies were the New 
England Freedman’s Aid Society of 
Boston and the American Union 
Commission of New York. Of the 
latter, Dr. Lyman Abbott was the 
secretary and executive head. The 
first of these societies worked solely 
for colored people. ‘The latter 
worked for all classes but more es- 
pecially for the white people. They 
commenced their work by the dis- 
tribution of five hundred barrels of 
flour in the city of Richmond, and 
other supplies, and continued it by 
contributions of clothing in large 
variety and quantity and the estab- 
lishment of free white 
children. It was my privilege to 
act as agent and Superintendent of 
Schools for both of these societies, 
and later to receive the appointment 
of Inspector of Schools for the state 
of Virginia on the staff of Gen. QO. 
Brown, Assistant Commissioner of 
the Freedman’s Bureau. 


service 


were 


schools for 


After a time the Union Commis- 
sion decided to discontinue its 
Southern work and turned over its 
funds and its schools to the Freed- 
man’s Aid Society. Whereupon the 
latter society ordered the white 
schools closed and all resources to 
be approprieted to the support of 
colored schools. In this exigency, 
a wise Providence sent Dr. E. EF. 
Hale to Richmond on an excursion 
for rest and recreation. The cir- 
cumstances were placed before him. 
He at once grasped the situation 
and saw that the hope of the South 
was in education, in public schools 
locally supported, and that one 
white school would do more to re- 
move prejudice against free schools 
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ment than could be accomplished by 
many colored schools. 

‘Through the influence of Dr. Hale, 
the Soldier's Memorial Society of 
Boston undertook the white work in 
Richmond and carried it forward to 
which included an entire 
change in public sentiment, the or 
ganization of a city School Board, 
and the establishment of free public 
black and white, sup 
ported and controlled by the city of 
Richmond and exercising a strong 
and pronounced influence in the es 
tablishment of publi schools 
throughout the entire South. 

hus the fall of 1865 found 
Richmond with 


a success 


schools for 


us in 
a corps of skilled 
and earnest teachers, working amid 
difficulties and trials, but 
bravely and with willing hands and 
warm hearts. 


many 


Che Confederate naval laboratory 
was turned over to the white schools, 
and we had the pleasure of hoisting 
the stars and stripes over the build 
the first 
federate bakery 
the 
several churches 


The Con 
ted to 


together with 


ings for time. 


was approprihs 


schools, 


and private 
buildings schools attracted 
the the publi The 
teachers were ¢ irefully selected and 

work and 
in charity work and we found a con 
tinually enlarging circle of 


colored 
some 
These 
attention of 
successful both in school 
friends 
ready to array themselves as friends 
of public education. 


bat 
tlefields and the lonely, named and 


We became familiar with the 


nameless, graves in and about Rich- 
mond ; and when the early Southern 
spring came and the flowers started 











HLELEN L. GILSON. 


everywhere from the ground, it 
seemed the most natural thing in the 
world, as May-day, 1866, came near, 
to order the schools closed for that 
day and to ask the teachers to in- 
vite their pupils, black and white, 
to bring in flowers to be used in 
decorating our soldiers’ graves. The 
white children brought in quite as 
many flowers as the black, and we 
had an abundance. 

Some Northern people were spend- 
ing the winter in Richmond, and we 
invited those we knew well to join 
us. Mr. Frank B. Fay, formerly 
mayor of Chelsea, and Miss Helen 
Gilson, one of the deservedly noted 
women of the war accepted our invi- 
tation. 

The evening of April 30 saw Mrs. 
Washburn’s kitchen well filled with 
flowers and willing workers making 
up bouquets and wreaths. With 
choice flowers we made one very 
large cross, to be placed conspicu- 
ously in some commanding centre. 
Late in the evening we finished our 
work and were ready for an early 


and establish a healthy public a May morning. We decided 


upon Belle Isle for our morning trip, 
and Hollywood for the afternoon, 

Belle Isle was one of the cruelest 
of the southern prison pens, The 
prison camp was a low tongue of 
land at southeast end of the 
island, very little above the river 
level. Here our poor fellows were 
confined, with no shelter, many of 
them through the winter months, 
badly fed and scantily clothed. The 
ground in the vicinity, all blistered 
with graves, told the story of their 
sufferings. 

May morning came, and with it a 
thick fog and drifting mist. Every- 
thing was ‘soft with showers ;’ 
thoroughly soaked and dripping. 
But our company assembled, accord 
ing to appointment, ready for busi- 
The early Richmond teachers 
were no timid or fair-weather friends. 
I wish I could name them all 
gathered the bouquets and wreaths 
in their arms and started for 
that rainy morning. At 
here are some of them: Miss Bessie 
L.. Canady of Miss Abbie 
Miss Angie 
Ball of Con 
hase of 
Sarah KE. Foster of 
Miss M. Jennie Miles of 
Waltham; Miss Sarah E. Foster of 
Somerville; Mrs. Andrew Wash- 
burn of Hyde Park, and Mr. Gardner 
Washburn, then a lad in his teens. 

We were 
weather ; 


the 


yes, 


ness, 
who 


Belle 
Isle least 
Fall River 
Francis of Cambridge ; 
Ball and Miss Lizzie 
cord; Miss Martha ¢ 
idence ; Miss 
Waltham ; 


Prov 


dressed for rainy 
Mayor Fay was in rubber 
boots, a very long rubber coat and a 
very slouched hat, and him we ‘com 
pelled to bear the cross’ and lead 
off. With his long hair and unique 
figure and dress, he looked like the 
priest of some new evangel. 
We were looked at but not 
fered with as we took our miry way 
to the bank of the James 
where several boats had 
gaged to be in readiness for us. 
boatmen looked mystified as 


inter 


river, 
been en- 
Che 
they 
poled us across the rapids to the 
island, and watched all our 
ments as if encertain what 
expect. 

Sadly and thoughtfully we walked 
for some minutes among the 
neglected graves of the men who had 
given their all for their country and 
lay forgotten here. hen we fast- 
ened with tack and hammer to each 
wooden head mark a wreath or 
bouquet, wet with the rain — yes, 
and with tears. A _ central 
place was selected for our cross and 
we fixed it firmly in the ground. 

Our work was done, but we stood 
around the cross and looked in each 
others’ eyes to see what to do next. 
It was silence for a few minutes and 
then Miss Gilson began to sing 


move 
next to 


also 


“In the Christian’s home in glory,” 


and we all joined in the chorus — 


‘* There is rest for the weary 

While we sang, there was a rift in 
the clouds and a beam of sunlight 
fell upon us and the cross in our 
midst. It was but a few yards wide, 
but it took us all in. It was as if the 
listening angels had for a moment 
fanned away the low-lying fog with 
their wings. Very soon the clouds 
closed again and the sleet and mist 
continued as before. But we started 
for home hopeful for the future. 

One circumstance connected with 
the decoration of soldiers’ graves 
at Belle Isle affected me deeply. We 
found one grave marked “ A. Wash- 
burn, 14th Regt., N. Y. Vols.;” 
while I was A. Washburn, 14th 
Regt., Mass., Vols. That grave 
received special attention and never 
failed of remembrance during the 
eleven years I remained in Rich- 
mond, When I left the city in 1876, 
kind friends agreed that on no deco- 
ration day should it be forgotten. 


The weather in ¢ 
proved less unpleasant, 
company joined us in 
to Hollywood. Here 
were more recent. LD 
and winter we had se, 
them filled, as there wa 
large body of troops in ; 
vicinity, and every da, 
sad processions and 
frequently, the sweet, sa 
the dead march. 

All the graves of | 
in Hollywood 
wooden head 
fastened to 
These men had served 
war and passed thro 
ing ordeals, and now, 
tory was won, had bee: 
disease without receivi: 
yr reward from the 
ife they had preserve: 

We found among the 


were 
boards, a 


each our 


( 
] 
| 
Union soldiers the gra 
federate officer from 
treme southern states 
did not 

war was 

} 


decorate his 
hardly 


Over 


just been to Belle Isl 
left the 


( emetery, howe 
prevailed and we ret 
this former foe as for 
whose midst he lay. 
Before another May 
the government had 
remains from all thes 
graves about the « ity, 
defenders of the old 
they had fought, under 
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A VERY ATTRACTIVE SUMMER RESOR 
"THE Commonwt 

customed to com! 
readers any parti 
resort. It contents 
maintaining to the 
ability the 
work and no play make 
boy ’; with encoring th: 
tion, ‘when you have 
idle be idle for a day ;’ 
ing that ‘you can do n 
the time than you 
time.’ In a_ word, 
champions of vacation, of 
rest from labor, but we 
details. “There are the n 
and there is the sea shore, ther 
the woods andthereare the wa 
pointedly remark to John Doe 
Richard 
money 
only be 
choice.” 


proposit 


can 


Roe. “You 
and you take 
sure that yo 
Today, howe 
pose to go further. We 
a summer resort which 
many notable advantag: 
satisfactory from nearlya 
of view which the averag 
regards as important in 
the question, Where shall 
my outing? that we feel 
departing from our polic) 
ing to single out for pra 
summer resort. Con 
things which are in fa 
place. 
First. It is easy to 
easy to get from. 
service is excellent, 
who prefer horse or bi 
will find the carriage r 
to the place numerous 
condition. Those Ww 
pressed for time, desire 
depart on Sunday can d 
hour which is calculated 
their convenience. 
Second. The place 
well, supplied with hot: 
grades, so that no matter what ™ 
be the state of the tourist's | 
book he can be accommodat 
fashionable hotel, the fam!) 
the hotel on the American 0 
European plan, the hotel wi? ’ 
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hotel which makes 
me, the hotel where 
on, the hotel where 
:t Disraeli in Lothair 
eight’—the summer 
select from, 

on doing can 
goa great way, 

»a little way. We 
those who object 
are nota few un- 
Se yoarding-houses, in 
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rhe other attractions of 
many and varied. The 
ved and few if any of 
re of wood; there is 

| public library which 
st office is centrally 
not the 


one is 


nce it 1s 
intry store, 


e’s mail 


retting on 
» te] 

and abundant; 
nd agreeable parks 


ratives of the place 


ind noted for their 

gers ; several places 

, kept open all sum 
round about is 

hat days be 


may 
in exploring it; 
shopping to do, he 
he—is not compelled to 
ice to do it, since it con 
other 
not enter- 

sing st people do not care 
concert in hot weather, 

who demand in-door 

makes 


goods and 
nothing if 


shops 


lace gener 
fond 
appeals 
and salt 
y facility for 
while there is 
ghborhood. 

a healthful place 

rove that—and it 
immer climate 


yple who are 
place 


f 


inere S tresh 


every 


g i hsning n tne ne 


can 
which is 
iany a summer resort 
great pretensions on 
f weather, a climate 

heat is tempered 
if cool breezes. 


Ss ~ porious 
e of these five considera- 
heartily commend the 
ace soi juestion to Boston men 
means who 
ip their minds that they 
tt afford to leave town this 
We commend it. to 

very mber of Boston’s Stay-At- 
lome Club. We commend it to 
ever in who has made 
somewhere 
yy west for the summer, 
ase he finds that the resort which 
ked out fails—and very 
Kely it will fail—to give him the 
which he has been used 
me lt is conceded that a 
on doing his duty can- 

better than to do ‘ the duty 

A Is ne irest.’ Perhaps that is a 
le to follow in selecting a 
select the one which 
-arest thee. Now the nearest 
r re for Bostonians is— 
ind that’s the summer 
i a we have been describing and 
- , ending. What is the matter 
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VIRGINIA IN HISTORY AND LITERATURE 
a : Vik “INIA has been fruitful in 
“istorical incidents and in lit- 

ever _.peeStions. Its people, how- 

 @ times have not been 

‘ Dusy in making the same 
“_ +" this respect it has been 
i serer Its early and strong 
rs save maintained excellent 
n id in the new spirit tak- 

»n of the Old Dominion, 

strength will manifest it- 
. -_ directions, and hence 
“W era in its literature. 
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Massachusetts and Virginia have 
ever had a warm corner in their 
hearts for each other. Their com 


mon struggles, their adversities and 
prosperities in Colonial times and 
their cemented desires in the war for 
Independence, ever made them re- 
gard each other. Their differences 
may have caused a coldness to come 


over them, but no commonwealths 


have been quicker to bridge over 
their differences and find help one 


in another. Massachusetts there 
fore |gives greeting anew to Virginia 
in the zeal to recall the noble en 
deavors of founders and _ pro- 
moters and to produce for the on 


its 


coming generations its treasures of 
history and letters. 
rhe 


Virginia Historical Society 
has been a leading agency in mak 
ing known the former times. Its 


publication of the Dinwiddie Papers 
and the Spotswood Letters, and of 
the Huguenot Emigration, and a 
volume or more containing contribu 
tions upon the Fourth 
Virginia Company of 
Federal 
these 


Charter, the 
the 
and 
publications edited 
with the rare skill and learning of 
Mr. Robert A. 
their 


London, 
Convention of 1788, 


several 


Brock for many 


years 
librarian, 


students 
disposed to regard the movements 
in the sentiment and business of 
Colonial times. In this there is 
value. The new corps of historical 
students, now in _ historical and 
economic departments of our uni 
versities, find in them 
and suggestion for theses and further 
research. If Virginian history and 
literature has neglected, that 
time is rapidly going by. Its students 
are alert. Che ancient sources are 
opened afresh, and the varied living 
of successive 
known in 
studies. 
lo sure, Virginian archives 
have beendevastated and debauched. 
The several severe conflagrations in 
early Jamestown, the burnin of 
William and Mary College in 05, 
the invasion of Arnold in 1781, and 
the awful climax of the war be 
tween the states, the burning of 
Richmond, these make the contents 
of the official archives exceedingly 
limited. The historian 
harder task because of this incal- 
culable loss. This very limitation 
calls for a closer study of the docu 
ments which remain. ‘The Histori 
cal Society contains among its mem 
bership men of wealth and scholar 
ship, and these in recent years have 
been employed to excellent advan- 
tage, so that when their publica- 
tions are placed by the side of those 
of sister commonwealths, they make 
no mean display. Virginia has rea- 
sons to rejoice in the activity of its 
students, and to take courage and 
publish yet further historic treas- 


show to 


ample scope 


been 


generations made 


excellent sociologi« al 


be 


o 

t=) 
. 

1] 


has a much 


ures, concerning the former en- 
deavors of its citizens. 
Two years ago the Historical 


Society began the publication of a 
quarterly magazine. Its purpose is 
not to supplant the publication of 
larger volumes, but to publish many 
a brief document which has merit 
and value in it. The magazine con- 
tains documents from _ archives, 
family papers, and social] studies and 
excellent book reviews. With a 
complete index, these magazines are 
full of help. They meet a need. 
Colonial records, containing the 
names and achievements of Revolu- 
tionary worthies, make them of large 
service in the patriotic revival 
abroad inthe land. Its notes and 
queries afford an excellent avenue 
between students of the ancient 
times. Mr. Philip A. Bruce is its 
editor, and is rendering worthy ser- 
vice. 


The William and Mary College 
maintains a quarterly publication, 
under the editorship of the president, 
Lyon G. ‘Tyler. This magazine 
contains much fresh material. It is 
now completing its third volyme. 
Virginian historians and local anti- 
quaries are taking advantage of it. 
its pages are fruitful in transcrip- 
tions and studies, fascinating and 
interesting to those intimate with or 
strangers to Virginian history. For 
a sample, its April issue contains 
articles upon Sir William Thompson, 
\ttorney of Virginia anf 1739; Let- 
ters of William Beverly, 1737 
1744; Libraries in Colonial Vir 
ginia ; and notes upon the Throck- 
morton, Sherwood and Lister and 
Shield Families; copies of ancient 
tombstones in Gloucester, Matthews 
and Northampton Counties; 
many brief articles of 


est. 


"97 


beside 
salient inter 

he service rendered Virginia by 
Mr. W. G. Stannard and Dr. Robert 
A. Brock deserves mention. Their 
full or scant 
material, seems to be of equal inter- 


success, whether amid 
est. ‘The seeming hidden meanings 
of long passed papers are brought 
forth by judicious paragraphs and 
footnotes. The illumination given 
documents by well-put and masterly 
explanation goes far to quicken fresh 
interest in the minds of young his- 
torical students. Mr. Philip A. 
Bruce and President Lyon G. Tyler 
are showing themselves adepts as 
students of early Virginian 
life, producing literature 
which in coming years will yield yet 
further fruit within 
research. 


social 
and are 
their chosen 
The 
history is en 
larging, and the field is widening. 
The new research yet new 
opportunities for wide-awake 
student. 


lines of coterie of 


students of Virginian 


opens 
the 


Chere has just been 
book by Johnson 


published a 
Publishing Com- 
pany, a leading publishing establish- 
ment in Richmond, upon Southern 
Literature, 1579-1895, by Miss 
Louise Manley. The author deems 
that writers in the southern portion 
of our country have been neglected 
or overlook-d, A reason may be 
found, however, in the fact that the 
people of the South have not pressed 
the worthiness of these authors as 
they should have done. ‘To be ap- 
preciated at home isa rare quality. 
This volume is a hand-book for the 
advanced school and their library of 
the man of letters. It makes a vol- 
ume of five hundred pages and treats 
of a hundred or more authors. Brief 
biographies and excerpts of authors 
are given. It makes a hand-book 
which should not be underrated. 

If literature has ever been ‘sec- 
tional,’ that time has gone by. The 
welfare of literature and of history 
lies not in clanishness, but in a gen- 
erous welcome to the good things 
which every section can produce. 
Literature is literature, whether cre- 
ated North or South ; history is his- 
tory, whether the events were en- 
acted in the Old Bay State, or the 
Old Dominion. The lovers of 
Colonial life and achievements are 
becoming a great host; and every 
lover is producing something which 
will add to the strength and per- 
petuity of a nation established by 
the common endeavors of the found- 


ers. The passion to learn of 
the patriots of the nation 
is full of healing. Students 


can cement severed sections in bet- 
ter form than partisans. Let those 
who recognize worth therefore be 
prompt in giving welcome to well 
prepared, well developed, and freshly 
prepared literature and history. 

The recent bibliography of Vir- 
ginia is surprising. The Southern 
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Historical Society Papers kave just 
reached their twenty-second volume. 
These Papers are edited by the ex- 
pert in Virginian past social life, 
Dr. Robert A. Brock. There is more 
than local value in these Papers. 
The Norfolk Antiquary is becoming 
a treasure-house of information. 
The publishing houses of Richmond 
are manifesting a genuine interest in 
the authors residing in their midst. 
‘The day seemingly is at hand, when 
literature will know of no centre, but 
in a generous and general manner 
will be spread over the several com- 
monwealths of our country, and not 
be a stranger in the hands of the 
literati and libraries of the world. 
Virginia is fast bringing herself for- 
ward into her rightful line in letters 
and historic lore. 


ANSON TITUS, 
OUGHT OR OUGHT NOT? 
(CF? a recent Sunday evening I 
strolled into a pleasant church 


on Shawmut 


avenue, listened to an 
excellent discourse on what Jesus 
would or would not do if he werea 


journalist, and at the con- 
clusion of the service, with most of 
the rest of the congregation, | com- 
plied with the general invitation to 
go down into the vestry, propound 
questions of practical, every-day 
ethical interest, partake of a cup of 
tea, etc., and hear brief answers 
from the pastor. After being 
sociably seated below, and drinking 
along with the tea some good 
quartette music, we enjoyed imbib- 
ing well flavored answers of the 
various—not to say variegated 
questions that had been handed in 
meanwhile. 


modern 


One of these was, Is it ever right 
to tellalie? The answer substan- 
tially was, that in no case must we 
violate our Christian ideal of truth- 
ful character. It occurred to me to 
hand in, at the next question tea, a 
supplementary and more specific 
question thereon. In preparing it I 
find it to have necessarily become so 
developed as to be of interest to a 
larger circle, and possibly a legion 
of thoughtful Bostonians may like 
to avail themselves of perusal on the 
way in through the medium of a good’ 
newspaper. 

Query.—Can avery divine man 
who is incapable of working mira- 
cles justifiably tell a lie or do bodily 
injury to a fellow being when, owing 
to human limitations, it is the only 
alternative to prevent loss of his 
own life or other irreparable harm 
to himself ? 

Instead of this abstract question 
it may be better to embody it in 
three concrete ones, applying to 
three actual occurrences, namely: 
(1) The Excursionist of the Tower, 
(2) The Cragsman of St. Hilda, 
and (3) The Peasant of the Pruth. 

(1) Lam on the top of a lofty 
tower. A stranger at my side, 
whom ata glance I perceive to be 
a lunatic of double my own physical 
strength, says to me: “ Jump down; 
I want to see how queer it will look 
to see you flying.” My only alterna- 
tive against refusing and being con- 
sequently grasped and hurled to the 
ground below is to divert his atten- 
tion to some other idea. I assume 
enthusiasm and respond: “O yes; 
it would be queer indeed; but it 
would be queerer for me first to go 
to that point right there (you see it, 
do you?) and jump up so as to land 
right here, and then to jump down 
just as you have suggested. Wait 
here for a minute, and see how 
neatly I will do it.” He replies, 
with a suspicious expression in his 
wild eye: “Will you, ’pon honor, 
now?” I answer: “I will ”—of 
course with the tacit mental proviso 
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that the law of gravitation shall per- 
mit me. I descend the tower stairs, 
and send up a posse who capture 
him, He says with an aggrieved 
air: “Sir, you have deceived me, 
and you are aliar.” Is ita valid 
answer that my fiction was in obedi 
ence to the Higher Law and the 
Golden Rule? 

(2) I ama cragsman on the 
island of St. Hilda, supporting my- 
self and family by procuring and 
selling the down and eggs of the 
eider duck and other birds whose 
nests are inaccessible save by a rope 
from above. While I and another 
cragsman are so suspended by a 
single rope (he below me), I per- 
ceive that the strands above me are 
untwisting and that the rope will 
soon break, and both of us fatally 
fall, unless I cut it just below my- 
self, and thus relieve it of the weight 
of my comrade. I do so, and there 
by save my own life by causing his 
death. When his widow reproaches 
me, am I begging the question in 
answering that | did by him as I 
‘ought’ to be willing he should do 
by me incase I had been in his 
position and he in mine? 

(3) Lam a Russian peasant (in 
1877 ) riding with my wife and four 
tender children in a sleigh along the 
river Pruth. A_ pack of wolves has 
been pursuing us, and the speed of 
my poor horse is succumbing to the 
terrible strain. I am inadequately 
armed, and I have no bait to toss to 
them to detain them, with one dread- 
ful exception. They overtake 
and surround the sleigh. I fling to 
them my youngest babe. They 
linger to scramble and devour it, 
but ere long they again overtake us, 
and I fling out a second child. Ere 
long, under like stress, | toss out 
the third, and finally my eldest. 
Thereby myself and wife reach 
shelter and survive. I am charged 
with murder, and on my trial you 
are my judge. Will you instruct the 
Czar fdr my conviction, or for my 
acquittal ? 

One may query whether this last 
case is distinguishable from that of 
Dudley and Stephens, the two sur- 
vivors of Mignonette, who, in 1884, 
in an open boat, tooo miles off the 
Cape of Good Hope, saved their 
lives by killing the third survivor, 
a youth named Parker, who had be- 
come insane, and subsisting upon 
his body. Despite Lord Bacon’s 
theory of two men on a plank, they 
were adjudged to be guilty of mur- 
der. (The Queen v. D. and S., 14 
Q. B. Div. 273.) 

A California case in 1873, that of 
Oades, the converse of Tennyson's 
Enoch Arden, will be recalled as 
prolific in casuistical discussion ; 
but this and others must be passed 
over, in order to glance more 
directly at what is involved in that 
toughest and crookedest of all 
spelled words, OUGHT. Who 
shall decide when disagree such 
doctors of the Higher Law as 
George Washington, Sir Walter 
Scott, Victor Hugo, St. Paul, several 
St. Peters and Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe? Mrs. Stowe makes Uncle 
Tom construe the precept, ‘ Ser- 
vants, obey your masters,’ to justify 
his refusal to disclose to Legree the 
hiding place of Emeline and Cassy. 
Victor Hugo makes the sister of 
charity tell a lie to Javert to save 
Jean Valjean from an unjust return 
to the galleys. Sir Walter Scott 
makes Jeannie Deans refuse to tell a 
lie, even to save the life of her sister 
Effie. There is a tradition that the 
Hero of the Little Hatchet saved 
his army from capture on Long 
Island by scattering fictitious orders 
in the way of the British sentinels. 

In the Christian Register of June 


us 
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16, 1881, in reply to a prior article 
wherein Rev. Minot J. Savage had 
upheld the experiential theory of 
right and wrong against the trans- 
cendental theory, the editor, Rev. 
Samuel J. Barrows, said: “ Each of 
these two theories needs the help of 
the other. The _ transcendental 
theory of absolute right must be held 
as practically a relative one, when 
it is exercised as in every human 
life under finite and relative condi- 
tions. On the other hand, the 
experiential theory would be vici- 
ously weak, if it could be character- 
ized as Mahaffy characterized the 
society described in Hesiod, ‘ where 
private interest is the paramount 
object and the ultimate test of 
morals.’ It needs to make its gen- 
eralizations of happiness as broad 
and high as the heavens, and to 
recognize not merely the provisional, 
the expedient and the ‘useful,’ but 
the universal and eternal side of 
human relations. The theory of 
evolution in morals throws great 
light upon most difficult ethical 
problems. If human experience 
proves anything, it proves indubit 
ably that man is_ conditioned 
morally as heis physically, and 
that he can only develop healthfully 
along certain lines which are impli- 
cated in his primal constitution and 
revealed by experience, but which 
are no more the creation of his 
experience than the planet on which 
he stands, or the laws which hold 
the worlds in perfect order along 
their courses. It is the Truth that 
determines humanity, and not alone 
humanity that determines’ the 
Truth.” 

In the Register’s next issue ( June 
1881 ) Mr. Savage _ replied 
“« .,. Our only possible standard 
of judgment is not any personal 
whim, but the race experience as to 
conduct that 
duce to human well-being. If there 
is any absolute or transcendental 
reason for doing one thing and not 
doing another, we can never know 
it. We have no adsolute knowledge 
of anything. And to say that a 
thing is transcendent is to say that 
it transcends knowledge. There 
may bea transcendent reason for 
the action of gravitation or electric 
ity, but it does not concern us in 
any practical way. We can only 
study them in their effects.”’ 

A cognate inquiry has been made 
as to how far one’s credulity will 
exonerate a_ sincere believer in 
‘prayer-cure’ in refusing the ser- 
vices of a physician to his dying 
child. Perhaps the whole question 
of right and wrong (and conse- 
quently that of culpability and inno- 
cence ) may be resolved into this: 
What is a balanced—a symmetrical 

action of all the faculties of the 
human soul? Or, in phrenological 
parlance, what are the uses and 
the ab-uses of the perceptive, the 
reflective, the emotional, the in- 
stinctive, etc.? Thus wrong and 
‘sin’ would be defined as their un- 
balanced action, generally due to 
non-observation in forming our 
ideal, and non-control of the lower 
by the higher self in attaining it; in 
short, in not pursuing the methods 
of Lincoln, sop and Jesus. 

Benjy. F. BURNHAM. 
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those courses of con 


The entertaining Mr. Zangwill is 
not as entertaining as usual in the 
Critic for May 18, but he makes 
one delicious phrase. He says Dr. 
Max Nordau “is Lombroso gone 
mad.” This hath a tang that ought 
to smack pungent to us who are do- 
ing our best to drown in a debauch 
of vituperation our knowledge that 
Dr. Nordau has dealt—very badly, it 
is true—with conditions that do exist. 
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CONDUCTED BY 


Albert White UVorse 


NORDAU’S DISEASE. 

We have in this book* a unique 
and ‘remarkable contribution to 
pathological sociology. Its author 
believes that he has discovered, in 
modern literature and art, evidence 
of a neurosis existing in the upper 
strata of human society, a disease of 
thesocial organism affecting some of 
its more highly developed tissues. 
This malady is most conspicuous 
when it assumes the so-called fin-de 
siecle point of view which he inter- 
prets as a sure symptom of nervous 
‘ degeneracy.’ 

Nordau dedicates his book to his 
master, Professor Lambroso of the 
University of Turin, and states that 
he is seeking to show that ‘degen- 
eracy’ is not confined to the lower 
orders, or the criminal 
abounds among modern artists and 
writers. He deals with the malady 
in strictly medical fashion, giving us 
its definition, symptoms, diagnosis 
and etiology (or causation ); a very 
lengthy citation of ‘cases’; the 
prognosis (or prospects of the 
patient ); and the therapeutics (or 
treatment) which he recommends. 
he reader will very likely be as- 
tonished, and possibly grieved, to 
find that his ‘cases’ include Mysti- 
cism, Pre-Raphaelitism, Symbolism, 
Tolstoyism, Wagnerism, Decadents, 
A sthetes, Ibsenism, Zolaism, and 
other familiar examples of 
realism, 

From this brief analysis of the 
plan of the book it will be seen that 
the author is logical and systematic : 
logical, because in dealing with a 
supposed disease of the social organ- 
ism he follows the natural and 
approved methods of medical science 
to which such diseases properly 
belong; systematic, because once 
adopting the logical order he neces- 
sarily follows its system. But he 
might be all this and yet be muddy, 
prolix, and dull, while he is in fact 
clear, sufficiently concise, bright, 
clever and entertaining. 

We do not need to consider 
whether or not the discovery of the 
new malady is original with the 
author. He has dealt with it so 
vigorously that if it really exists as 
an independent species he is emi- 
nently worthy to be known as its 
discoverer; and we would strongly 
urge, as his surest claim to glory if 
he is right, and his swiftest punish- 
ment if he is wrong, that the new 
malady be known, henceforwards, as 
Nordau’s disease. 

The author rightly says that “the 
surest way of knowing what /in-de- 
siécle implies is to consider a series 
of particular instances where the 
word has been applied.” Those 
which he gives must be read to be 
appreciated, but they all have a 
common feature, to wit, a contempt 
for traditional views of custom and 
morality. Such isthe notion under- 
lying the word fin-de-siecle. 1t means 
a practical emancipation from tradi- 
tional discipline which theoretically 
is still in force. ... Tothe sensi- 
tive nature, yearning for zxsthetic 
thrills, it means the vanishing of 
ideals in art, and no more power in 
its accepted forms to arouse emotion. 


classes, but 


less 


Degeneration. By Max Nordau. New 


York: D. Appleton & Co. 


And to all, it means 
established order wh 
sands of years has sat 
fettered depravity, and 
matured something of 

The author is caref 
however, that “the , 
of the middle and | 
naturally not fin-de-si: 
only a very smal! 
honestly find pleasur: 
tendencies. but 
has the gift of cover 
visible surface of sox 
oil extends over a larg 
surface of the sea.”’ 

The ‘symptoms’ 
are laid down with 
fulness and with a 
almost compels cony 
‘diagnosis ’ proceeds as fo 
“The physician recog: 
glance in the fin-de-si¢. 
in the tendencies of 
art and poetry, in the 
duct of the men who writ 
symbolic and decadent 
the attitude taken by 

the confluence 

defined conditions of 
which he is quite famil 
generation ( degene: 
hysteria, of which the 
are designated as neu! 

This chapter on Diag: 
of the best in the book, 
ful study of it would 
to many a physician 
interesting, although 
more speculative, is the next 
ter, viz. on Etiology. 
holds (in brief) that modern « 
zation is now making and for a get 
eration or two has been increasing 
making, too numerous and | 
heavy demands upon the physics 
basis of mankind, and 
come fatigue, followed by hystera 
and degeneracy. He supports bis 
Statements by quotations 
Korosi, Levasseur and _ Bronart 
all of the very highest author 
Two sentences, only from this mos 
valuable chapter can be given her 
(p.39): “The humblest village 
habitant has today a 
graphical horizon, more numer 
and complex interests, than 
prime minister of a pett) 
second-rate state a century ag 
A cook receives and 
letters than a university protesso! 
did formerly, and a petty tradesma 
travels more, and sees more cout 
tries and people, than did the reig" 
ing prince of other times.” /™* 
passage is followed by a parag' 
of the soundest physiologica! ¥* 
dom (pointing out how incessil 
are the stimuli flowing in upon” 


which 


ihe author 


hence } 


wider 


sends 


nerve-centres today ) mig® 
well be heeded and pondered 
by the modern city-dweller 
Space forbids us to io 
author through what h« 
‘hospitals ’ or to attend the * oi 
which he holds there upon Mys 
cism, Pre-Raphaelitism, Sym>0™" 
Tolstoism, Wagnerism, ¢t¢ sr 
if anywhere,the book is unnecess#™ 
full. Here, if anywhere, it 
Here, if anywhere, by seeking © 
cover too large a field yor 
arouses our suspicions concer?’ 
his omniscience and entire 54, 
But even while often vehemem mt 
dogmatic, and sometimes pla™ 
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nfair, he is almost 

sting and readable. 
‘ea lied in a very thorough 
tients’ or ‘cases,’ 
inces to his Prognosis. 
Hysteria and dengera- 
rys existed; but they 
d themselves sporadi- 
no importance in the 
ft ecommunity. It was 
fatigue which was ex- 
generation on which 
{discoveries and inven- 
ruptly, imposing on it 
cies greatly surpass- 
gth, which created 
nditions under which 
es could gain ground 
| become a danger to 


that the ‘ degenerates’ 
wall and that natural 
provide for nervous 
enough to meet 
but, failing that, 
ssible that mankind 
peace and safety, 
its ‘modern 
“Humanity has, 

ch as ever, the tendency 

ill that it cannot digest. If 
enerations come to find that 
of progress is too rapid 
hem, they will, after a time, 
ive itup.” (p. 542). 
of the present 
ist. People will 
from their present fatigue. 
the degenerate will 
rong will adapt them- 


oO 
i. 


some ofl 


‘The hysteria 


icquisitions of civiliza- 
-y will subordinate 
eir own organic capacity. 
tions of art have no 


( p. 550). 

Enough has been said and quoted 

w the unusually keen and 
character of the book. 


mm the physiological standpoint 


s thoroughly sound and modern. 
fhe author displays not only great 
scope and sagacity, but physiologi- 

ul insight of a high, and very 
inusual order It has long been 
ipparent to careful students of 
hysiology that the civilization of 


today is taxing to the uttermost the 
physical capacity of mankind. 
From the kindergarten to the grave, 
multitudinous stimuli are poured in 

n tl entral nervous system, 
igh every channel. And, as if 
receive, store and classify such 
sssions did not impose burden 

igh upon that delicate tissue, the 
erve centres are expected to co- 
them and give back as 

rmore than) they get. 
ire too apt to forget that the 
ct of life, from the physiolog- 
ai point of view, consists largely 
the mode of use of this accumu- 
‘ated material, and that time and 
repose are necessary for its econom- 


‘ai storage, digestion and expendi- 
ire The author has done a great 
service compelling attention to 
us side of reckless living. It may 
‘ ss ; a 
well be tk . ) 


iat his definition of the new 


Pr nd his diagnosis, are too 
a jute - +} ce 

We; that his ‘ cases’ are really 
sulléring from 


m a complication of 
diseases instead of a 
one; but he has, at any 
rved closely, read widely, 
ply; and his book con- 


abundance of food for 


rece ‘ treatment ‘which he would 
—<ommend for the disease is sum- 
Marized thy “eS i 
marized thus ‘Such is the treat 
m4 as he disease of the age, 
i hold to be efficacious : 
eo acterization of the leading de- 
a as mentally diseased; un- 
mg and stigmatizing of their 


imitators as enemies to society ; 
cautioning the public against the 
lies of these parasites.” 

Men of science who have had to 
blush over the base uses to which 
such noble words as ‘liberty,’ 
‘truth,’ ‘progress’ and ‘evolution’ 
have too often been put, will unite 
with the reviewer in gratitude to the 
author of Degeneration for the fine 
passage with which his book ends. 

“We in particular, who have made 
it our life’s task to combat anti- 
quated superstition, to spread en- 
lightenment, to demolish historical 
ruins and remove their rubbish, to 
defend the freedom of the individual 


against State oppression and the 
mechanical routine of the Philis- 
tine; we must resolutely set our- 


selves in opposition to the miserable 
mongers who seize upon our dearest 


watchwords, with which to entrap 


the innocent. The ‘freedom’ and 
‘modernity,’ the ‘progress’ and 


‘truth,’ of these fellows are not ours. 
We have nothing in common with 


them. They wish for self-indul 
gence; we wish for work. They 
wish to drown consciousness in the 


unconscious; we wish to strengthen 
and enrich consciousness. They 
wish for evasive ideation and babble; 
we wish for attention, observation, 
and knowledge. The criterion by 
which true moderns may be _ recog- 
nized and distinguished from im- 
postors calling themselves moderns 
may be this: Whoever preaches 
absence of discipline is an enemy of 
progress, and whoever worships his 
‘I’ is an enemy to society. Society 
has for its first premise neighborly 
love and capacity for self-sacrifice ; 
and progress is the effect of an ever 
more vigorous subjugation of the 
beast in man, of an ever tenser self 
restraint, an ever keener sense of 
duty and responsibility. The eman- 
cipation for which we are striving is 
of the judgment, not of the appetites. 
In the profoundly penetrating words 
of Scripture ( Matt. v.17), ‘Think 
not that I am come to destroy the 
law, or the prophets; | am 

come to destroy, but to fulfill.’ ”’ 


not 





Wo. T. SEDGWICK. 
AUTHORS AND THEIR PUBLIC IN ANCIEN1 
Times. By George Haven Putnam, M.A. 


New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Mr. Putnam’s book is curious and 
interesting. It goes into a subject 
of which most general readers know 
very little, and which almost every 
general reader is glad to examine. 

Somehow most of us supposed 
that in the old days books published 
themselves. We have a feeling that 
because there was no such possi- 
bility as printing, or because books 
did not look exactly as they look now, 
nobody bought them and nobody 
sold them. On the other hand, 
there were publishers in Rome quite 
as acute as publishers are in New 
York. These publishers, or some- 
body in connection with them, had 
large staffs of copyists, with whom 
they were in a relation like that 
which a modern publisher holds to 
the printers whom he employs. Of 
the detail of Roman publishing, Mr. 
Putnam’s account is full, and to 
nine readers out of ten it will be 
surprising. 

Mr. Putnam has divided his book 
into chapters which describe the 
way in which books were produced 
in China, India, Greece, Alexandria, 
Rome and Constantinople. As is 
well known, he himself is a publisher 
of eminence, who does not work 
mechanically, as so many of his 
craft do, but carries the spirit with 
him where he goes. His book 
naturally passes to a second edition, 
and the second edition has been 
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revised with the benefit of the criti- 
cisms which he received upon the 
first. It is certainly curious that a 
subject of such interest to everybody 
who has books in hand should have 
attracted so little attention from 
literary men. S. Ss M. 


ROGER WILLIAMS, 
ious Liberty By 
Century Co 


The Pioneer of Relig 
Oscar S. Straus. The 


Mr. Straus’s book is quite in the 
modern style of biography, being 
concise, lucid, carefully and_ cor- 
rectly written, and containing a few 
new items unearthed by the author’s 
personal investigations in London. 
If anybody wants to know who 
Roger Williams was, when he was 
born, when married, how many chil 
dren he had, what he accomplished, 
he will find in this volume a trust 
worthy record of these facts. But 
this is all. ‘The work shows no dis- 
tinction of thought or style, and it is 
a cold though sincere tribute toa 


great character. ‘It lacks ¢ha?,” 
as Sir Joshua Reynolds once said 


snapping his fingers in the air, and 
disposing with this entirely adequate 
criticism of some correct and com- 
monplace work of art. 

H.C. M. 


ENGLISH SKAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. Lectures delivered at Oxford, 
Easter Terms, 1893-4 By James An- 
thony Froude New York: Charles 


Scribner's Sons. 


There are reasons why Froude’s 
latest book is disappointing to the 
well informed reader. A_ part of 
this is due no doubt to a misleading 
title, which should rather be Drake 
and Hawkins, for the book is indeed 
the story of these two men. Only 
once is there even casual mention 
of Frobisher, the hero of the defeat 
of the Armada, the first to enter the 
fight and the last to leave it, the 
commander of England’s largest and 
finest man-of-war. Since an ac- 
count of the defeat of the Armada is 
given quite in detail by Mr. Froude, 
one is inclined to wonder at the 
omission. In the memorable expe- 
dition to the West Indies, Frobisher 
was vice-admiral, yet in the present 
volume his name does not appear in 
connection with it. Some chroni- 
clers have said of Drake. ‘One of 
the noble mariner’s weaknesses was 
not liberality in sharing honors, 
however free he might have been 
with money.” Either Professor 
Froude was a man after Drake’s own 
heart, or we have much of our Eliza- 
bethan history to unlearn. 

The omission of Frobisher’s voy- 
ages may be explained perhaps by 
the unfortunate title, but one is taken 
a little aback by the plain statement 
that in 1579, Drake in the Pelican 
‘‘traced the first furrow round the 
globe.” One is likely to wonder 
whether the story is really true, that 
in 1520, half a century before, Ma- 
gellan passed through the straits 
which bear his name, sailed out into 
the great ocean, which he called 
Pacific, because its waters were so 
calm, and, losing his life on one of 
the minor islands left to his second 


in command the honor of complet- 
ing the circumnavigation of the 
earth. 

But as the story of Drake and 
Hawkins and the outlining of the be- 
ginnings of the English navy and 
the supremacy of Britain on the sea, 
the volume is interesting and suc- 
cessful. It sheds new light on the 
political condition of Europe, 
strengthens the picture which we 
have. of Elizabeth and traces the 
influence of the Reformation on 
England, and its sailors. 

JOHN RITCHIE, JR. 


Tue Cause or HARD TIMES. 


By Uriel H. 
Crocker. 


Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

This is a brief, strong and effect- 
ive argument,sustaining the proposi- 
tion that the productive capacity of 
our communities is beyond the re- 
munerative demands of the people. 
Mr. Crocker is largely concerned in 
this essay with the reputation of the 
orthodox economical doctrine that 
such a condition as general over- 
production is impossible. It must 
be confessed that he contends very 
valiantly for his view, and presents 
arguments that have not been satis- 
factorily answered and perhaps _ will 
not be. I am not sure that he goes 
so far as to hold that there is or has 
been more of every kind of commod- 
ity than is sufficient to meet the de- 
mand, but some of his statements 
seem to indicate that. His general 
theory, at any rate, is that, on the 
whole, more commodities are pros 
duced than can be purchased and 
that this constitutes general over- 
production. 

Without attempting anything like 
a scientific criticism of the author’s 
theory, I may be permitted to sug- 
gest that there are two or three 
matters that he does not clear up. 
In the first place even if it be true 
that the production of commodities 
in general is in excess of the commer- 
cial demand, it is certainly not true 
that it is in excess of the needs of the 
people, Therearesome thousands who 
are in want of clothes, of shoes, of 
suitable food and of decent houses, 
notwithstanding the fact that vast 
quantities of these commodities re- 


main unsold on the hands of the 
manufacturers. These cannot be 
purchased because the would-be 


purchasers are without employment 
and consequently without purchas- 
ing power. It does not at all ap- 
pear from anything that Mr. Crocker 
says that, had the investments in 
productive enterprises been largely 
withbeld, these persons would have 
had any more employment; and it 
is very likely that they would not 
have had so much. Consequently 
they, at least, would have been no 
better off than they are now. 

The probability just alluded to in 
a certain manner diminishes the 
force of the author’s theory. It 
would seem that having so clearly 
discerned the Cause of Hard Times, 
it ought not to be difficult to sug- 
gest aremedy. This he makes an 
attempt to do, but it can hardly be 
regarded as satisfactory. As we 
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have seen the removal of the alleged 
cause would have no obvious effect. 
It would only diminish one kind of 
law by creating another. The capi 
talistic investor might gain some 
thing by refraining from investment, 
but the wage earners, so far as ap 
pears, would lose far more than the 
former would gain. Possibly Mr. 
Crocker might clear up this diffi 
culty, but he does not seem to me to 
have done so, 

Still the book is very readable, 
and it propounds several questions 
which the professional economists 
have heretofore failed to answer. 

Gro. M. STEELE. 
MAGAZINES. 

Mistakes of writers is the subject 
of two papers in the Writer for May 
one by George T. Bicknell, and the 
other by Louise Betts Edwards. A 
Writer's Handy Reference List is de 
scribed by Clifton S. Wady, and 
Arthur Fosdick hasa_ short article 
entitled Typewriter or Pen? The de 
partment of Personal Gossip about 
Authors contains interesting matter 
about Charles Dickens, Alphonse 
Daudet, and Miss Grace King, and 
the other departments of (Queries, 
Newspaper English Edited, The 
Scrap Basket, and Helpful Hints 
and Suggestions, the reference list 
of Literary Articles in Periodicals, 
and the literary News and Notes are 
as odd as ever. 


The complete novel in the June 
issue of Lippincott’s is The Battle of 
Salamanco, a tale of the Napoleonic 
wars, from the Spanish of Benito 
Pérez Galdés, an author of high 
repute in his own country. It is 
followed by a brief account of Galdés 
and his Novels, by the translator, 
Rollo Ogden. William Thomson, a 
pioneer of the days when the Cali 
fornia trail was new, relates a wild 
Western adventure of long ago, Beset 
in Aravaipa Cafon. Another tale in 
the number is As a day in June, by 
May D. Hatch. Under the title, 
William Shakespeare: his Mark, 
William Cecil Elam shows how 
largely the speech of illiterate Vir- 
ginias is that of the corresponding 
class in England near three centuries 
ago, as preserved by the great dra- 
matist. In The Tyranny of the Pic- 
torial, Sidney Fairfield complains 
that pictures, especially of women, 
occupy too largely the place of read 
ing matter; John Gilmer Speed 
writes on a topic of importance, 
Improving the Common Roads. W. 
D. McCrackan furnishes an essay on 
The Referendum and the Senate, 
and Dr. Charles C. Abbott a study 
of Thoreau. The poetry of the num- 
ber is by Ella Gilbert Ives and Mad- 
ison Cawein. 

Herbert Spencer, who is very ill 
has, nevertheless, completed another 
installment of his vast work which 
is to begin publication in the next 
Comtemporary Review under the 
title of Professional Institutions, 
forming Part VII of his Principles 
of Sociology. It is probable that 
this is his last work. He is said at 
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last to recognize it as hopeless for 
him to attempt, in his broken health 
and old age, the part on Industrial 
Institutions with which he had 
thought to complete the whole. 
NOTES. 

The Atlantic Monthly has deemed 


Mr. Richard Harding 
ciently 


Davis sufh 
popular to be_ included 
among the ‘New Figures in Litera 
ture and Art.’ ‘The writer who 
treats of Mr. Davis in a_ beautiful 
way displays the young writer’s 
thinnesses, touches upon his man- 
nerisms, treats of his prejudices and 
points out what excellences Mr. 
Davis has. The irony is all the 
more delightful because the writer 
affects to take Mr. Davis seriously 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons will publish 
at once William the Silent, Prince 
of Orange, the Moderate Man of the 
XVI Century By Ruth Putnam 
Wild Flowers of the North-Eastern 
States, drawn and carefully described 
from life, without undue use of 
scientific nomenclature, by Margaret 
C. Whiting and Ellen Miller; 
Incognito Library, A 
Satin, by Rita; in the Questions of 
the Day Series, Natural Taxation, 
by Thomas G. Shearman. 


in the 
Gender in 


The title Harper's Young People 
has been dropped. Harper’s Round 
Table is the new name of the excel 
lent periodical for children published 
at Franklin Square. 

Macmillan & Co. will publish a 
translation, fully illustrated, of Dr. 
Th. Kocher's ‘Text Book of Opera 
tive Surgery Dr. Kocher is Pro 
fessor of Surgery and Director of 
the Surgical Clinic in the University 
of Berne [he work is translated 
by special authority of the author 
from the second revised and enlarged 
German edition, by Harold ]. Stiles, 
M.B., F.R.C.S. Edin., Senior Demon 
strator of Surgery in the University 
of Edinburgh and Assistant Surgeon, 
Royal Edinburgh Hospital for Sick 
Children. 

The American Congress is being 
published in London by Longmans, 
Green & Co. simultaneously with its 
appearance here. 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling is writing a 
play. It is to be hoped the charac- 
ters will be a trifle more respectable 
than some of the characters in Mr. 
Kipling’s stories. But that the plot 
will be good and well worked out no 
one doubts 


An article on The Psychology of 
Woman, embodying the results of a 
careful scrutiny of the subject, by 
Prof. G. T..W. Patrick, is announced 
to appear in the June Popular 
Science Monthly. It is crowded 
full of facts and comparisons show 
ing what traits and capabilities 
woman possesses in high or low de- 


gree. Does the article settle the 
question whether woman will ever 
develop into a stone-throwing being? 
That is the point. 

The Rev. Frederick D. Greene, 
the author of the Armenian Crisis in 
Turkey, has received the following 
letter from Mr. Gladstone : 


HAWARDEN CASTLF, 
CHESTER, April 2oth, 1895. 
DEAR SIR: 

I am glad to hear that your work is about 
to be published,as I believe it will materially 
assist in rousing public attention to the re- 
cent outrages in Armenia, which almost 
pass description, and have inflicted indelible 
disgrace on the Sultan of Turkey and on his 
officers and soldiers concerned in perpetrat 
ing, in denying, and in shielding thetu. 

I remain, dear Sir, 
Your very faithful Servant, 
(Siened) W. E. GLADSTONE. 

The interest in posters is growing 
daily, and the many collectors will 
be glad to know that Macmillan & 
Co, will publish at once, under the 
title Picture Posters, a handbook on 
the history of the illustrated placard, 
with numerous reproductions of the 
most artistic examples of all coun 
tries It is written by C. T.J. Hiatt, 
and will be uniform with the work on 
Book 


the same firm 


Plates published recenily by 


rHE LATEST BOOKS 
KEI I LETTRES 

\ Ma nna of the Alps 
the German of B. Schuli 
Nathan Haskell Dole. Bo 
Brown & C« Rr.2< 

Forward House By William Scoville 
ase. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Joston: for sale by Damrell & 
$1.00. : 


Upham 


Into the Highways and Hedges. By F. 
Fk. Montrésor, New York: D. Appleton & 
Co 50 cts. 

Princeton Stories By Jesse Lynch Wil 
liams New York: Charles Scribner's Sons 
Boston: for sale by Damrell & Upham 
$1.00 

Readings from the Old English Drama 
tists Selected by 


rhe Ids W inslow 


Catherine Mary Reig 
Boston: Lee & Shepard 
2 v. $3.50 

Shakespeare’s England. By William 
Winter (New edition.) New York: Ma 
millan & Co Boston: for sale by Damrell 
& Upham 25 cts 

Sheila’s Mystery By Mrs. Molesworth. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. Boston: for 
sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. $1.00 

Suppressed Chapters. By Robert Bridges 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Bos 
ton: for sale by Damrell & Upham. §$1.« 

SCIENCE 

Birderaft. By Mabel Osgood Wright. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. Boston: for 
sale by Damrell & Upham. $3.00 

The Cat. By Rush Shippen Huidekoper, 
M.1). New York: D. Appleton & Co 
$1.00 

UNCLASSIFIED BOOKS, 

Golf in America By James P. Lee 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. Boston: 
for sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. $1.00 

Municipal Home Rule. By Frank J 
Goodman. New York: Macmillan & Co 
Boston: for sale by Estes & Lauriat. 

The Condition of Women in the United 
States. By Madame Blanc. 
Abby Langdon Alger. 
Bros. $1.25 

Your Will: How te Make It 
F. lucker. 


$1.00. 


To Ladies, Travellers in Boston, 


A lady, well informed as to the antiquities of 
Boston, will be glad to accompany parties personally 
to the interesting historical points in the city. She is 
e commended by the editors of this paper. 

Address, C, 


Commonwealth Office, 120 Tremont Street. 


Translated by 


Boston: Roberts 


By George 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co 


READER AT HOME. 


If any gentleman or lady needs an 
accomplished reader or amanuensis 
for a few hours every day, I can re- 
commend one. 


EpWARD E. HALE. 
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AIDS FOR TEACHING 
ART AND HISTOR 


Prang Educat 


‘ 
ng a series of 
graphs of famous b" 
aids for teaching Art and I 
These reproductions are 
size, of the same color as the 


and do not fade on exp y 
PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACE 


An illustrated reular, 


thus far published, w ‘ 


The Prang Educational (0, 
646 Washington St., 47 East 10th 
Boston. New York. 
151 Wabash A 
Chicago. 


NATURE STUDIES. 


\ lady would like 
Nature “Studies for 
Walks in the country. 
Commonwealth Office, 12 
Boston 


The New, Revised 


ohuson's Cyclopati 


The only American cyclopadia up to date 


Specimen pages and cir 


J. H. LAMB, Manager. 


D. APPLETON & Cl. 


ii FRANKLIN ST. 
Branch Office 43 BROMFIELD S! 


HAUNCY-Hal! Schoo. 
(Established in 1828 
For Boys and Girls g 
care for health and for indiviaua 
Thorough preparation tor t 
of Technology, for business 
lege. Special students rec: 
Chemistry and Physics are t 
tory work. Instruction '!s 
rhere is Military Drill for 
Street, Copley Square 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. fc: 


Buildings unsurpassed for comfort «0 . 
tive acres—twelve in grove ;lake for rowing 4° 
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ART AND 


ON POT-BOILERS. 
ND. the other day, called 
A ntion to a short article 
newspapers comment 
ite exhibition at the 
\merican Artists in New 
irticle took the ground 
had been a rank 
se only one picture was 


Y 


uTSs¢ his seemed 


mercenary, and, 

1dd, American, way otf 
matter. No matter 
the pictures exhibited 
tter how much interest 
f people took in the 
led a failure be 


ture was bought 
e attendance was not 


it at the neighboring 

| have never heard the 

1 French Salon rated by 
er of pictures sold. he 


fine pictures there, the 


ve excellence, is always made 

s for an estimate of the 
ess 

e selling pictures asa 


isiness, to the picture 
under 
yusiness thoroughly. It 


These gentlemen 
satisfy their public, 
possible, they do so 
such pictures as they 
want, and 

' at the 
ghest price they think they can 


itrons will 


’ 
es tney sell 


| sall very well and good, 
1 perfect right 
9 their livelihood in that way. 
between them 

me distinct 
bend all his 
rgies to getting a thing that will 
sell, and then to making it sell; the 
should devote himself to mak- 

ng a picture which ought to sell 
tterent affair—and, having 
ne so, should give the public a 
t it, with no _ solicitude 
her they buy it or not. 
want to buy it; let him 
price—but, having done 
take no further thought 
rrow, 

Let us think for a moment of the 
erent sorts of men who paint, 
vhat end each sort paints. 
kind is the tradesman, 
simple. He knows there 
sa demand for pictures of a certain 
née in a particular manner. 
himself to supply this 
‘mand He does not consult his 
preference in motif and 
t tries to hit that of the 
Sometimes, if he is a very 
ever man, he does violence to his 
instincts in painting 
ngs: more often, he is him- 
‘rnation of that vulgarity 
> works, and his pictures 
limself as much as his public. 
© men once said, “ Last 
a tor color in my work, 
ir I hear the buyers are 
ng more for fone.” Another has 
this: “When I began 
aid still life; then that 
. fashion and I did dogs. 
wid “ittens, and, by Jove, they 
r than anything !” ; 
, gp ante er are get hold of 
pillic, sad wilt et 
nd will take, at a good price, 


lave to 
ditference 
1 artists seems to 


lesman may 


f 


f 
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éf, ru 
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ARTISTS 


BY 


Pbilip L. Hale 


he does : o! 
they agree to take his whole out put 
at so much a year. ‘This is in itself 
all right and good; but 

later, with them. a man 

whether he be an artist o1 
man, When 


anything sometimes 


sooner oO! 
must show 
a trades 


a painter has madea 


success in one style the dealers 
naturally want him to stick to it 

they are sure of their market, and 
don’t want to risk it. But few true 
artists care to paint exactly the 
same kind of thing in the same way 


all their life. And it is in just this 
whether he gives it to the dealers, 
or insists 
that his true quality 
I think now ofa well known Ameri 


can painter who fot 


on painting in his own 


wa) shows. 
years sold his 
pictures at good prices to the dealers. 
But his convictions made him 
that the brighter modern style was 
better than the dark, though inter 
esting, pictures he had been wont to 
paint So he insisted on doing this 
modern work, though it cost him all 


sure 


his orders from the dealers. One 
honors the man for showing true 
artistic, professional spirit in the 
matter. 

Chere is also a class of men more 


than here 
members ofthisclassare known there 
as the 


common, I hope, abroad 


Fumistes, which one might 
translate freely as the dust-raisers. 
The Fumiste spends very little time 
and no talent, on his pictures, but a 
great deal of both in arranging them 
to be He scorns to exhibit 

ill-natured people whisper that his 
pictures are always refused and if 
they are accepted, they are badly 


seen. 


hung. He prefers to ask you to his 
studio. You can hardly worm your 


way through the room for the bric 
abrac on every side ; sometimes he 
falls so low as to burn incense. His 
wife offers you a cup of tea; his 
daughter, if he have one, discourses 
to you on the violin while you drink 
the tea. When you are well stupe 
fied by the incense, drugged by the 


tea, soothed by the violin—a plush 
cloth is taken from a_ huge frame 
swathed in red velvet, on an easel 
in acorner of the room. In the 


frame is a small panel with a few 
of rich color drowned in 
varnish. It strongly affects your 
bric-a-brac old-china set of nerves. 
For the moment, you confuse them 
with your artistic ones. You mur- 
mur “ Exquisite!” half unconscious 
of the lie. “ Yes,” says the Fumiste, 
with mock modesty. “ Lord Dunder- 
head bought the companion piece to 
th-er-what ?” 

To my way of thinking the true 
artist as opposed to these others is 
wholly concerned in making his 
work a fine thing: and, having done 
his best at it, is but little occupied 
with disposing of it. You remember 
that Corot was half pained, when 
his pictures began to sell, because 
he must break up the collection of 
fine things of which he had grown 
sofond. After all, why this haste 
to sell work which one thinks good 
—except at a price which acknowl- 
edges its goodness. I know artists 
who charge what is at present a pro- 
hibitory price on their work; they 
know this well enough, but they 
think their work is good, and, rather 
than tacitly admit it bad by a low 
price, they prefer not to sell at all. 


gobs 
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‘What then is the artist to do; 
he must live?” He must live, of 
course; but he can live for much 
less than most painters choose to 


It seems to me 
hard life is the 
finite 

infinite 


that poverty and a 
tax he has to pay a 
world for worshipping an 

thing. If he to 
slight the world by having pre-occu 
pations above it, he shall have but 
little or none of this world’s goods. 
But that is the question which he 
should have faced before he began 
to paint, 


chooses 


But thereare always things he can 
without 
Teaching, for 


do losing his self respect. 

instance, there is not 
much money in it but enough where 
with to buy bread and butter. Most 
of the strong artists | know, make a 
large part of their income in this 
way. The appetite of the American 
people for quickly taught art—like 
quick sermons or quick lunches—is 
enormous. Our artists prefer to 
make their livelihood in this honest, 
tiresome way. And to paint only 
what see, feel, and love, with 
no fearfor what the publicmay like or 
dislike. So it happens, that the men 
who make ten, twenty, even thirty 
thousand a year are the _ kitten, 
clean-mucker, wax-portrait men. 
While the strong painters, the men 
in whose work there is any hope for 


they 


American art, make a few pennies 
by teaching—and I, for one, hold 
that they should be, and that most 
of them are, content with plain 


living and high thinking. 
then does the true artist 
all, if he is well 


But why 
exhibit at 
nigh sure of scorn 
and neglect from the general publi 
Because, I take it, he feels 
to ‘ testify’ 
Boston did. 
posed that 


the need 
as the old Quakers 

It.is not to be sup 
Mary Dyer and the rest 
enjoyed the insults and death which 
came to them, or that they did what 
they did for any hope of temporal 


in 


reward, They thought they saw 
the truth; they wished others to 
see it. The artist sees, feels, and 


records nature strongly. 


He feels 


the need of sympathy; he wants to 


give the pleasure he has felt ‘to 
others—and he shows the picture. 


One cannot insist too strongly that 
the artist of this type does not ex 
hibit to sell. I know artists and 
good ones, who have hardly sold a 
picture in ten years. Is it for 
fame, do you think? Plenty of 
them are sneered at by every criti 
caster in town. No, it is because, 
they think, there are some good 
things in their work, and by show- 
ing their pictures, they assert this 
belief; they testifiy. They are 
glad of sympathy, they are touched 
by praise, but, in exhibiting, they 
hardly hope for either; their great 
object is to assest before the world 
their right to their opinions, to their 
way of seeing things. 

And then certain newspaper-critics 
sneer that the public did not like 
the society-show. So much the 
worse for the public; and who ever 
thought they would like it, pray ? 

So let’s have no more talk of 
money’s being the test of success 
and success the test of excellence. 
Success, after all, of itself, is only 


one whit less base than money. 
“ Art for art’s sake,” that Red Rag 
to the Philistine, should be the 
artist’s motto and watchword. And 
the joy of saying “I too, am an 


artist,” his 


reward. 
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Nervease Co.: 
Gentlemen: Please 
allow me toadd our 
blessingtothemany 
others you receive 
for Nervease, 

We cannot find 
words to half ere its value to us in our 
hospital, where its virtue in curing head- 
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overtasked nerves, wearied brains, and ach- 
ing heads. Every pregnant woman will 4 

eadily grasp the meaning. 

; Overworked. tired brain-workers will find : 
ita boon, as we have in_ our office, where it 
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he suffering. fours for humanity 
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q Causes of Skin Diseases and { 
Falling Hair. 


EXTERNAL ; 


Parasites, animal and vegetable, heat and cold, 
chemical and vegetable mechanical and 
chemical irritants. 


INTERNAL 


Food which is wrong either in quantity or 
quality, dyspepsia, constipation, urinary distur- 


poisons, 


bances, sexual disorders, debility, specific poi- 
s0ns 
Causes of falling hair may result from 


many different causes, chief among them being a 
disease of the scalp known as Seborrhvea, and 
also from Fnvus, Nerve irritation and a low 
grade of chronic eczema. Debility and dysprpsia 
are frequent causes of early loss of hair together 
with the absence in the food of the phosphates. 

Hundreds of testimonials from ladies who 
have gone under my treatment open for inspec 
tion at my office 
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W. A. CONNELLY, PHYSICIAN, 
Hours 10 to 12 A. M., 1 tos P.M 
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SCIENCE 


CONDUCTED BY 


Jobn Ritchie Jr 


HF meeting of the M. P. Club, 
the last one for the season, 
was held at the pleasant home of 
Prof. C. R. Cross on Upland Road, 
Brookline, on Monday evening, the 
occasion being one of exceeding 
interest, with a large attendance of 
local leaders in scientific thought. 
Previous to the opening of the meet 
ing, the distinguished members re 
called the days of their youth, and 
passed the time in spinning tops. 
These were not, however, the peg 
tops so familiar to schoolboys, but 
tops of scientific construction. 

The first of these was the artificial 
spectrum top of which so much has 
been written in the English periodi 
cals. Itis innocent enough in ap- 
pearance, but is much easier to draw 
than to describe. The top consists 
of a circle of white card with a peg 
upon which to spin. The upper sur- 
face of the card is marked with black. 
Half of the circle as bounded by a 
diameter is black, while the remain- 
ing four-eighths contain each a series 
of three arcs, which are eighths of 
circumferences of as many concen- 
tric circles. —T'welve such circum- 
ferences, which are equidistant, are 
represented by their arcs, each series 
including three that are adjacent to 
each other. One series includes the 
three inner arcs, the second series, 
the next three, and the fourth series, 
the outer three arcs, the whole form- 
ing a sort of spiral. 

On spinning this top gently, the 
rings which persistence of vision 
makes from the arcs, are seen to be 
colored, some of them, the reds espe- 
cially, being quite intense. The 
spaces between the lines also take 
on colors or tints. The toy is one 
which any ingenious boy may make 
for himself from a card and a bit of 
wood, but the explanation of it all 
puzzles the philosophers. 

The other top is suggestive of the 
gyroscope at first sight, for it has a 
heavy ring to maintain its motion. 
Here, however, all resemblance 
ceases, for the new top spins on a 
pivot which lies a trifle above the 
centre of gravity of the spinning 
body. On account of this construc- 
tion, it spins with its axis a little out 
of the perpendicular, and the axis 
describes a small circle about the 
zenith, a motion which the peg-top 
has made familiar to us all as it 
sways just before it is going to die. 

By the introduction of guiding 
wires against which the axis may 
lean, some curious evolutions are 
performed by the new top. The 
wires are of symmetrical forms, stars 
or sunflowers, and are open at some 
convenient point, an inner angle or 
the base of a petal. When in motion, 
the axis of the top follows the line 
of the guiding wire, first inside and 
then, passing through the aperture, 
back again in the opposite direction 
on the outside of the figure to the 
gap which it enters and, reversing 
its course, follows its previous track, 
passing outside and inside alternate- 
ly, clinging all the while closely to 
the wire figure which guides it. 

The peculiarities of its motion 
strike the spectator at first with sur- 
prise, although it is evident after a 
moment’s thought that the rolling 
motion of the axis is opposite on its 
opposite sides, and the effect of the 


slight friction which the wire exerts 
is sufficient to keep up the odd 
reversals of direction so long as the 
top is rotating. It is an uncanny 
sort of toy, which almost 
endowed with brains. 

The first speaker of the evening 
was Prof. T, C. Mendenhall, formerly 
Superintendent of the Coast Survey 
and now President of the Polytechnic 
Institute at Worcester. The general 
subject of the discourse was The 
Density of the Earth. 

Prof. Mendenhall referred briefly 
to the history of the investigations 
which have had as their object the 
determination of the constant of 
gravity or the density of the earth, a 
problem to which Newton gave con 
sideration and arrived at a result 
agreeing very closely with the 
of modern determinations. How 
the great philosopher deduced his 
results is oftentimes a puzzle, for in 
one particular instance, to which Dr. 
Mendenhall referred, he had defec- 
tive data as his basis and made some 
error in his process of reckoning; 
yet his result was remarkably near 
the truth, 

The first assumption the law of 
gravitation makes is that the attrac- 
tion acts through very great dis- 
tances and through very small ones. 
The proof of the first lies within the 
province of the astronomer, who by 
his computations is able to deter- 
mine that the double stars are mov- 
ing in their orbits about each other 
in exact accordance with the laws 
of gravitation. ‘The proof that at- 
traction exists at very small distances 
is a laboratory experiment. 

The second proposition is that 
the attraction of gravitation is not 
selective; that is to say, every kind 
of matter is equally attracted with 
every other kind of matter. The 
proof of this was one of Newton’s 
experiments; he used, as apparatus, 
long pendulums ending with hollow 
balls or boxes in which different sub- 
stances were placed. The time of 
vibration he showed to be the same 
for all these different materials. 

The third assumption with refer- 
ence to gravity is that the attrac- 
tion is not influenced by surround- 
ing or intervening media. This has 
been abundantly proven. Fourth, 
it is assumed that the attraction is 
not directive in its action; that is, 
that gravitation would have no 
power to turn bodies from the posi- 
tion in which they originally were, 
its sole action being to make them 
approach each other. This propo- 
sition is not really actually proven 
by experiment, although suggestions 
as to critical tests of its truth have 
been made. 

Methods of experimenting on the 
attraction of gravitation are of two 
general classes; indoor and out-of- 
door. Both of them try to measure 
the attraction between two masses 
of matter. Bougere was one of the 
first to devise ways of determining 
this, but his apparatus was so crude 
that his results cannot be considered 
reliable. Maskelyne made the first 
real attempt and measured the devia- 
tion of the plumb line from the verti- 
cal on the opposite sides of a moun- 
tain. His results were tolerably 
good. Airy made many experiments 
to determine the difference in rate 


seems 


best 


between a pendulum at the surface 
of the earth and one in a pit or 
mine. ‘These attempts were bold 
and interesting, but they were not 
at all satisfactory and the method 
distinctly failed. The vibration of 
the pendulum was then studied. A 
series of comparisons of the rates 
on the summits and at the basis of 
mountains has been going on for 
more than twenty years, the first of 
the series being taken by Collini at 
Mount Cenis. In £880, Prof. Men 
denhall conducted a series of ob- 
servations on the volcano Fuji Yama, 
but these lacked a number of ele- 
ments of accuracy. Within a year 
observations have been taken on 
the summit of Pike’s Peak, which 
have not as yet been published, but 
which were of remarkable accuracy. 
Pike’s Peak is an excellent moun 
tain for experiments of the kind, for 
the geologists deem it homogeneous, 
and the determination of its mass, 
which is one of the factors to the 
problem, may be arrived at with 
comparative accuracy. 

In the Pike’s Peak experiments a 
number of novelties were adopted. 
The pendulums were short. For 
some problems long pendulums are 
more desirable; in the determina- 
tion of absolute gravity, for example, 
but in these comparisons, the shorter 
pendulum has the advantage. Those 
now used have been reduced to half 
and quarter second beats, and are 
more portable. An improvement in 
construction is to place the knife 
edges, not on the pendulum, but on 
the support, so that the length of 
the instrument cannot be disturbed 
by the breaking away of delicate 
edges. The pendulum is then con- 
stant in length. It is swung in an 
air tight case with the air contained 
therein at a low pressure. The 
method of observation is by a re- 
flected beam of light which permits 
delicate departures of the pendulum 
beat from the chronometer rate to 
be noted. The results of the obser- 
vations are highly satisfactory, the 
density of the earth being shown to 
be 5.63 times that of water. 

Prof. Mendenhall suggested an 
improvement to the apparatus, which 
had, however, not as yet been tested 
on the mountains. This consists in 
connecting the pendulum at the top 
of the mountain with a similar one 
at the base or at some convenient 
place, by means of a telegraph wire. 
The chronometer signals will then be 
referred to both of the pendulums, 
and they, being compared with the 
same standard, will in reality be 
compared with each other, and the 
care necessary to determine the rate 
of the chronometer will be no longer 
necessary. A second chronometer 
for the second pendulum may be 
used at times and permit still greater 
accuracy of observation. 

There are two general methods 
for the determination of gravity by 
experiments in the laboratory. Both 
of them depend upon the attraction 
of heavy masses of matter which are 
presented to the instrument and 
then moved away. One method 
makes use of a torsion pendulum, in 
which the attraction of the heavy 
mass is determined by the torsion 
which it effects upon a dumb-bell- 
like portion of the instrument which 
is suspended by a filament. The 
other method is an actual weighing 
of the force exerted either by a deli- 
cate balance or by weights at the 
end of a long balanced bar. Many 
ingenious devices have been invented 
to overcome the liability to error in 
the instrument; in the balance, for 
example, the small mass upon which 
the larger mass is expected to exert 
its attraction has been suspended 


soap. that 
has no biting 
alkali init, 


from the scale-pan b 
many feet in length, th 
to remove the balance as far 
sible from the disturbing 
of the heavy mass. In all ¢ 
methods the practical difficulty 
this: the quantity to be measured \ 
exceedingly minute; much mor 
in fact, than the ordina 
ments of the air, even ir pla 
There is such chance, therefor 
error that the results hav 
considered unimpeach 
Boyce has very recent! 
series of 
which give results 
consistency, and the 
from them is5.527. Newt 

was that the density 
would lie between five 
that of water. 

Following Prof. Mendenhall can 
Prof. Arthur G. Webster of | 
University, who gave consideration 
to some technical matters of pyhsica 
mathematics. The meetings 
past season have been most success 
ful, presenting many __ interesting 
topics and bringing together mar 
of our stronger men of science 
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\Ibert Morris Bagby | is one 
\\ ‘ the great Lions of New 
; ty. was born in Illinois and 
‘rents was destined for 
Genius gave him as- 
i he escaped from the 
mmercial career, came to 
finally found himself in 
member of that 
who burnt in- 
Master.’ Mr. Bagby’s 
rnings’ at the Waldorf 
exclusiveness anything in 
s and his ‘studio’ in 
ding is the centre for 
ghtful musical and 
tainments 
Mr. Bagby has written a novel en- 
Miss Traumerei which has 
been brought out by Lamson, 
ife & Company of this city. I 
al] not attempt to give a résumé of 
ory but will quote a few of the 
tively musical pictures in the 
It begins with a very vivid 
‘tographicaccount of Weimar ; 
+ | will leave that and introduce 
as he appeared just 
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szt_ himself 


king from his nap. The Master 
mself following the tones of his 
fled sluggishly into the 


ed helplessly in the di- 

f the hidden couch and then 
etreat, He appeared very 
it moment, with his eyes 
rom slumber. His thick 
hair was dishevelled, 
ind stood out from the grand rugged 
ead in fluffy white cascades, de- 
ng to his shoulders. Perspira- 
bedewed the broad high fore- 
head and deeply-lined, powerful face, 
w flushed from sleeping in a close 
His once tall,spare form was 


nass SLiLRY 





room 


1 


= bowed with age and comfortably 
™ corpulent. His white-hosed feet 


were thrust into easy, heelless house- 
he wore a black suit 
with sack-coat of velvet. A black 
silk neckerchief hung unknotted over 


Be 


slippers, and 





DER. « ap leated s shirt-front “which had been 
; yosed at the throat. Muriel stood 
caida ke a statue, fearing a breath would 
nic, © draw his attention to her. He 
ed Skin lanced up, saw her advanced a step 
ed trot: $ 1 darted her a penetrating look, 
8 with a mien of severity which would 
; have rebuffed a stranger. A glim- 
> mer of recognition ruffled the sombre 
: expression of his face, and broke in- 
i to a smile of pleasure as he extended 
: his arms, exclaiming in accents still 
a@oee husky: “Is it ‘possible! My dear 
Amerika!" Surely there is life in 

Or that portraiture! 7 





of the me and Hansvyo 





Then here is Liszt’s music-room 

pupils saw it: 

“Before the window overlooking 

the allee, stood the master’s broad, 
well-equipped writing- 

ed with conspicious easel 

portraits of the Princess Wittgenstein 





sia 
topped, 


dec! } 
JOSK, aacort 


n Bulow; a bronze dish 
f the favorite cigars — long, slen- 

o Coes ane Ger, and ctranc: 
= “r, and strong; another for col- 
lecting cigar- tips, to be converted 


ater into snuff and the proceeds of 
he sale applied to orphan charities— 
& a common practice in Germany; a 
‘arge flat shell for cigar ashes, and, 

on a sli lidin, g extension, a cut-glass 
decanter of cognac, a second one of 
Water and a half-filled tumbler of the 
mxture. A vermillion silk handker- 
Naar and a pair of spectacles lay 
side a half-finished letter in the 
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MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


CONDUCTED BY 


* Nathan Haskell Dole 


we 


ok 


master’s unique chirography. At 
the side of a comfortable leather 
chair there stood a spacious waste- 
basket from which the pupils culled, 
year after year, the choicest odds 
and ends not already seized by the 
servants, who were however, quite 
willing to let them go again fora 
financial consideration. <A concert 
grand piano extended before the 
first two windows, and behind the 
player’s stool was a long sofa, on 
which new pupils were prone to seat 
themselves in full view, after 
first performances, as on a judgment 
seat, and suffer untold agonies of 
mind, if they had not tact enough 
to slip away. This clumsy piece of 
furniture and an upright piano-—used 
only to supply the orchestral part to 
concertos—stood in line against the 
side wall. Under the mantel on the 
inner wall, by the dining-room door, 
stood a round card-table, where the 
pupils deposited their music during 
the lesson ; and a little beyond, near 
the parti-colored portiere dividing 
the length of the salon, was another 
table laden with miscellaneous 
periodicals in various languages. 
Two handsome lamps ornamented 
the marble slab, upon which rested 
a gilt pier-glass at one side of the 
door to the bed-chamber. Some 
bric-a-brac on the table in the further 
corner behind the writing-desk, a 
pot of flowering begonias at its base,a 
few scattered printsand hanging casts 
along the white gilt-corniced walls, 
a number of cherry-wood chairs up- 
holstered in maroon velvet, and a 
sober, green carpet completed the 
furnishing of this room. The piano 
was stacked with new music and 
books, mostly the gifts of authors 
andtothese Muriel had turned to read 
their written inscriptions and auto- 
graphs when the side door opened 
and the master, now quite wide 
awake and spruce of appearance, in 
a new house-coat, stepped lightly in- 
to the salon.” 

At the lesson in the afternoon 
Muriel is the first asked to play. 
The scene is thus described by Mr. 
Bagby: 

“‘Only those who had overcome in 
great part, or entirely, the technical 
difficulties of the pianoforte were 
supposed to apply to Liszt for in- 
struction. To have attempted a 
piece beyond one’s powers would 
have meant banishment from the 
class. Failure was due rather to 
nervous fright than incompetency, 
for no pupil dared risk a performance 
without the most careful preparation. 
Therefore Liszt concerned himself 
with the artistic touches only. His 
remarks though brief were revela- 
tions to a pianist, and his illustra- 
tions at the keyboard of incalcula- 


their 


ble worth. The pupils stood about 
the piano, carefully noting every 
suggestion. 


“ Accordingly, when the keys re- 
sponded to Muriel’s touch, there was 
an instantaneous hush in the room. 
She was not allowed to play far. 
The Master placed his hands on hers. 
‘Not so’ he said, ‘but this way.’ 
He repeated the fragment without 
changing his position. Muriel be- 
gan anew. ‘Good, good!’ he mut- 
tered encouragingly. In like man- 
ner they worked through the 





three apereey sometimes slowly, again 
pushing rapidly forward. 

“Muriel was an individual player, 
having some original ideas regarding 
interpretation. The Master did not 
venture to repress them, unless radi- 
cally wrong, though differing some- 
what from his own conception of the 
compositions. He followed her with 
earnest attention, using the blue 
pencil freely in altering certain pas- 
sages. Only once—it was in the 
first nocturne—did he take her 
place at the keyboard. Two of the 
oldest pupils, conversing in low 
tones at the opposite end of the room, 
instantly recognized the magic 
touch, and noiselessly joined the 
group of listeners. The Master was 
in one of his rare moods. He had 
slept well and was, moreover, happy 
to be again the centre of his beloved 
circle, It was home and family to 
him, and absorbed the tender affec- 
tions of his declining years. 

‘Liszt had the power of a necro 
mancer with the keyboard under his 
fingers. He could sway his audience 
with the emotion which inspired 
him. If it were his will today to 
witness an ethereal tenderness steal 
into the faces of those behind him, 
he succeeded. All thought of the 
fingers that produced such strains 
seemed to have fled their minds. 

. “The softly murmuring undula- 
tions of the accompaniment became 
the tonal embodiment of man’s com- 
plex inner self; the divine sweetness 
and beauty of the beseeching caress- 
ing melody, the true voice of that 
ideal love which dominates and puri- 
fies life. In that moment every 
nature however small and tarnished, 
translated beyond the worldly at- 
mosphere of actual being drank the 
pure ether of the over soul. Each 
passed an exalted moment with his 
nobler self; but only a moment, for 
a sudden cessation of sound cut 
short loftier flights.”’ 

The story itself is capital; well 
conceived and interesting; espec- 
ially interesting to musicians and 
students of music. It gives what is 
evidently a correct impression of a 
life that has forever vanished from 
theearth. There might have been 
a temptation to enlarge on the ridic- 
ulous side of the Liszt cult as the 
ludicrousness of certain manifesta- 
tions of the Wagner cult were pointed 
out in that excellent story Die 
verhebte Wagnerianer; but, though 
Mr. Bagby does not spare his hand 
when the truth has to be told; it is 
all done in a perfectly dignified man- 
ner, that deserves respect. 





Last Friday evening Mrs. Boice- 
Hunsicker gave her second vocal 
recital at Copley Hall. In some re- 
spects it was more successful than 
the first. She was freer from what 
might be called voice-explosions. It 
is delightful in these days to hear a 
singer who is not afflicted with the 
vibrato; Mrs. Boice-Hunsicker’s voice 
is pure and steady. The lower notes 
are splendidly rich and satisfying, 
and her skill in its management even 
when slightly suffering from hoarse- 
ness deserved high praise. Taken 
all in all, it was most enjoyable 
singing. The young Hungarian 
violinist Hartmann was also heard 
to better advantage in the Mendels- 
sohn Concerto than in the one by St. 
Saens. 

On Monday afternoon Mr. André 
Irsay de Irsa, one of the instructors 
in National Conservatory of Music, 
will give a concert at the studio of 
Mr. William Ordway Partridge at 
Milton. Hewill have the assistance 
of Mr. George Zolnay, the violinist 
who was a fellow pupil of Mr. Kneisel, 
and Mr. Partridge will contribute 
some readings. 


On Thursday noon a chorus of 
about a hundred Harvard graduates, 
former members of the Glee Club 
and others, will take part in the ex- 
ercises at Memorial Hall under the 
direction of Mr. George L. Osgood, 
of '66. 

It is said that Anton Seidl is to 
conduct the New York performances 
of Handel and Gretel. Humperdinck 
has already completed a new musi- 
cal fairy play, after Grimm called 
Schneewitchen, the libretto, as on 
the former occasion, having been 
arranged by his sister, Adelheid 
Wette. 

The Emperor of Russia is a Wag- 
neriac and shares in all Henry 
Finck’s dislike of everything French 
and Italian. 

Mme. Melba sailed on the Augusta 
Victoria last Thursday, and is to 
sing Marguerite in Faust at Covent 
Garden next Saturday evening. 
During the London season she will 
sing for the first time in Massenet’s 
Manon, with Jean de Reszke. Mme. 
Melba will return to America early 
in the autumn for an extended con- 
cert tour under the management of 
C. A. Ellis. Ysaye is in San Fran- 
cisco and will sail from New York, 
June 8. Miss Gertrude Franklin 
will sail today. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES 


Touch, Workmanship 
Terms reasonable 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


SOLE AGENTS. 


E. W. TYLER, Manager Piano Dept. 


453-463 Washington Street, 
TAKE ELEVATOR. 


SIGNOR FABIANI, 


Newly-Arrived Parisian Professor of the Con- 
densed Unfiied Method of Vocal Piano and Harp 
Instruction, 


Soto Concert Harpist & Pianist. 
754 Tremont Street 





Unequalled in Tone, 
and Durability 


ANTED. An opportunity to tutor some 
young lad of Boston or vicinity, in the 
branches of primary, intermediate cr preparatory 
studies. An opportunfty to live in family pre- 
ferred, in which case no remuneration further 
than board and lodgings desired. Adderss W. E. 


C. Leonard, Boston University. 

A YOUNG LADY seeks occupation as a 
home governess for the months of July and 

August. She has most favorable recommenda- 

tions. Address Edward E. Hale, Office of the 

Commonwealth. 


Smith and Reynolds’ 
RHEUMATIC 
CURE and 

BLOOD 
PURIFIER, 


“30 CURES 
Dyspepsia, Kidney 
; Complaints and 
Indigestion. 


What Dr. J. A. Beecher says about it : 

‘Having a thorough knowledge of the merits of 
your Pormula, | have prescribed it, with marked 
success. 

Wholesale by Smith, Benedict & Co., Weeks & 
Potter, Carter, Carter & Kilham, Cutler Brothers, 
Gilman Brothers, of Boston, Mass. 

POR SALE IN BOSTON BY 

B. F. Bradbury, Pharmacist, 637 Washington St., 
Boston; W. B. Hunt & Co., Pharmacist, 807 Wash. 
- ton, cor. Elliot, Boston; H. Powers Robbins: 

rmacist, 779 Washington St., cor. Hollis, Boston, 
Edward H. {5 Apothecary, 945 Washington St., 
Boston; S. A. D. Sheppard, Apothecary, 1129 Wash- 
ington, cor. Dover, Boston ; J. D. Knowlton, Apothe- 
cary, Washington St., cor. Worcester, Boston ; 
Kennison, Apothecary, cor. E. Brookline and Harri 
son Ave., Boston: Harry S. Hardy, Apothecary, os8 





L. M. REYNOLDS. 


Tremont St., Boston: Burwell’s P acy, Cor. 
Boylston and Park Sq., Boston; Dudley’s Pharmacy, 
16and 18 Park Sq., Boston; W. H. night, Phar- 


macy, 97 Court St., cor. Hanover, Boston; Choate 
? and Chemical Co., under Revere House ; Boston 


R. Kimball, Apothecary, 135 Cambridge $t., Bos- 
ll Cc. oodward & Co., 32 Bromfield St., Bos- 
tou Woodward’s 8, t00 and 102 Tremont St., Boston, 


one genuine without a and name 
L, M. OF Repack ds, of Brockton, M 



















































BLOSSOM-TIME. 


{From Harper's Bazar.] 
Oh! the sweet world of the blossoms, 
When the blithe winds to and fro 
Rock the softly tinted cradles 
Where the fruited orchards grow. 
All the breezes wafting perfume 
O’er wide fields of drifting snow. 


Snow of summer and of flowers, 

Not the flakes of feathery chill 
Once that filled the sleeping hollows, 
Rounded out each watching hill ; 
Snow of summer and of flowers, 
Acres of it, where you will 


Hidden deep among the petals, 

Even from eyes that love her best, 
Many a patient little mother 

Broods beneath her beating breast 
Wings and songs that wait their rapture 

When they flutter from the nest 


Oh! the white world of the blossoms, 
Where the sweet winds to and fro 
Softly, softly, rock the cradles 
Swinging high, and swinging low, 
Cradles of the fruited orchards 
In the blossoms’ tinted snow. 


THE PROCESSION OF THE FLOWERS. 
{To May 21.] 
Thalictrum anemonoides 
mone 
Coptis trifolia—goldthread 
Erigeron bellidifolius—robin’s plan- 
tain 
Fragaria vesca— strawberry 
Pedicularis Canadensis — wood bet 
ony 
Arisema triphyllum — Jack in the 
pulpit 
Smilacina bifolia — false 
seal 
Polygonatum biflorum 
seal 
Rhododendron 
azalea 
Orchis spectabilis—showy orchis 
Geranium maculatum — cranesbill 
Prunus — wild cherry 
Gaylussacia resinosa —huckleberry 
Vaccinium vacillans — blueberry 
Silene Pennsylvanica — wild pink 
Asarum Canadensis — wild ginger 
Lindera benzoin—spice bush 
Viola canina —dog violet 
Ranunculus abortivus—small flower- 
ed crowfoot 
Capsella bursa-pastoris — shepherd's 
purse 
Veronica arvensis — corn speedwell 
Veronica serpyllifolia—thyme-leaved 
speedwell 
Rumex acetosella — sorrel 
Saxifraga Pennsylvanica — swamp 
saxifrage 
Osmund regalis —Osmund fern 
Trientalis Americana — star flower 
Rubus strigosus —wild raspberry 
Rhododendron rhodora — rhodora 
Cypripedium acaule—lady’s slipper 
Cypripedium candidum — white 
lady’s slipper 
Pyrus arbutifoli a— choke-berry 
Aralia nudicaulis — sarsaparilla 
Castilleia coccinea—scarlet painted- 
cup 
Arctostaphylos uva-ursi—bearberry 
Nemopanthesfascicularis—mountain 
holly 
Trillium cernuiim — wake robin 
Cardamine rhomboidea-—- spring cress 
Andromeda polifolia 
[Chestnut Hill — May 21.] 
Prunus serotina — wild red cherry 
Acer Pennsylvanicum—striped maple 
Acer Spicatum — mountain maple 
Acer Pseudo Platanus — sycamore 
maple 
Acer Japanese maple 
Juglans cinerea — butternut 
Carya alba — shagbark 


rue ane 


Solomon’s 
Solomon's 


nudiflorum — purple 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


POPOV O TOPO: POOG) 


HOME AND HOUSEHOLD 
4 3696.96 9626.96.96 


Carya porcina 
Quercus alba 
Quercus bicolor 
(Juercus tinctoria 
(Quercus coccinea 
Quercus rubra 


pignut 
white oak 
swamp white oak 
blac k oak 
scarlet oak 
red oak 
Pinus sylvestris -— Scotch pine 
Our correspondents are requested 
to forward their lists in 
that they may reach us on 
By a misunderstanding, a 
our list last week was 


future so 
Monday. 

part ol 
thus omitted. 

The following list, in addition to 
those already published, is sent by a 
correspondent in Fall River, Mass 


[In bloom before Ma 14.] 


Bursa-pas Fragaria Virginiana 
Pyrus malus 


Viola lanceolata Ay 


Capsella 
toris 
sS.cma 

Geranium maculatum 
{Since May 14.] 
Aesculus 
num 
Ribes nigrum 


hippocasta- Vaccinium corym 
bosum 

Trientalis Americana 

Rumex Acetosella 


Hypoxis erecta 


Gaylussacia resinosa 
Gaylussacia frondosa 
Vaccinium vacillans 


Nuphar advena 
Vaccinium 


Pennsy- Berberis vulgaris 


vanicum Polygonatum biflorum 


A NEW BUSINESS FOR WOMEN. 
‘’ extending the 
and profitable 
women, the tendency is to look only 
to those things which men are ac 
customed to do and to see whether 
they cannot be done also by women. 
In this way a great many new fields 
have been opened to women, in 
which they are doing good and ac 
ceptable work, and are open 
ing every day. But there are some 
lines of work which men do_ not fol 
low and to which women are pecu 
liarly adapted. And one of these is 
described by a writer in a 
number of Harper’s Bazar. 
This is the preparation and sup 
ply en /épot of food for the sick and 
ailing, of the sort not easily made at 
home, comprising all the broths, 
gruels, panadas, tidbits, and deli 
cacies that are usually wanted for 
those either in acute illness or who 
are merely what is called ‘out of 
health.’ This has been undertaken 
with success in one of our large 
cities, and might be done in all of 
them to the advantage of provider 
and provided, since the sick as_ well 
as the poor we have always with us. 
Every one knows that the prepara- 
tion of many of these articles on the 
range at home, owing to lack of 
conveniences, the disinclination of 
servants, the varying tempers in the 
kitchen, is often a great source of 
discomfort in the house, the cook 
feeling ‘put about’ in all her ways, 
and hating to see the nurse come 
into her domain to take her place in 
anything as doing the work better 
than herself, yet unwilling to do it 
herself, so that even if the articles 
are secured, it is through effort and 
unpleasantness. And where there 
is no objection on the part of the 
kitchen dignitaries, there is perhaps 
an ignorance and want of skill that 
make even good will of small avail ; 
and we all know the distress both 
of the invalid and those about him 
if the food, on which perhaps his 
cure depends as much as on his 
medicine, is not exactly what it 
should be, and ready exactly on 
time. Even where there are depots 
for the sale of many of the desired 


range of useful 


occupations for 


more 


recent 


articles with other things, they are 
seldom kept on hand, but have to be 
ordered several hours in advance, if 
not overnight, while they are wanted 
today, within the hour, so that a 
place where they can be had at any 
minute and in any quantity is some 
thing sure to meet with patronage 
In such a place there will be an 
office, a kitchen with pantries, and a 
room for putting up the articles 
for many of the such as ster 
ilized milk, rusks and other dried 
cakes, with bottled syrups and fruit 
vinegars, may be to great dis 
tances. In the kitchen every day 
the various broths, meat teas, purées, 
and jellies will be prepared and set 
t an early hour, in such quan 
e likely to meet the day’s 
and everything be put in 
to fill 
custards, the 


goods, 


sent 


aside 
tities as ar 
demand, 
readiness orders for caudles, 
and 
bread will be 
and other, 
and soufflés and other 


inaking 


various tisanes 
and 


bread 


cooling draughts, 
baking, the gluten 
fowls roasting, 
light 
ready to 
be the 


ind 


puddings baking or be 
bake In the pantries will 
stale bread and light cakes 
roasted chicken await 
refris 
reed-bird, the 


freshly 
ing orders, in the gerators the 
game, the 
delicate chop, the beef to be scraped 
and peppered and salted,and warmed 
through in the spider for the conva- 
lescent’s relish, and in a separate re 
frigerator the tempting butter-balls, 
the milk, the cream that with a dash 
of rum and sometimes takes 
the place of cod-liver oil, all to be 
hot-water in ice 

boxes at five 
And not only the 
who in an 


quail, the 


Sugar 
sent out in tins or 
notice. 
sick, but those 
emergency want to add 
delicacy to can: be 
with the 
charlotte just at 
hand of superior quality, the rich 
soup, the curious dainty made usually 
only by the accomplished chef of 
great houses 

As, for the convenience 
such things as these at an 
notice, a price can be asked 
and received, a considerable risk 
can be taken in having some of them 
ready even if they are not callec 
for. The purchaser will be willing 
to pay well for that which is bought, 
as it is often cheap to him at any 
price. And if there is loss in pro 
viding that which does not go off 
today—if it cannot be used with 
some economy in other ways, or, at 
any rate, given away, making unex 
pected pleasure for some one, and 
justifying an industry maintained 
in the cause of wealthy invalids by 
giving their overplus to the poorer 
invalids for whom the doctor can 
always give you plenty of addresses 
-then the loss will be more than 
made up in the high price of that 
which is sold or sent away. Besides 
the profit attending such work as 
this, there must be a great moral 
pleasure in the thought of the real 
help and comfort one is bringing to 
those who would really have cold 
cheer without it. There is nothing 
in the least menial about such a 
business, since whatever one does 
not care to do one’s self, the profits 
will allow one to employ help for; 
one’s office may be as pleasant a par- 
lor as tastecan makeit ; and au reste, 
the business has been opened with 
success and seems to be an ideal oc- 
cupation. 


minutes’ 


some their 


taken 


egg 


tare, 
care of in this way, 


sandwich, the 


of having 
instant’s 
good 


** DON’T GET MAD.”’ 
HIS is the advice given by an 
old convict now nearing the 
Soth year of his life, over thirty 
years of which have been spent in 
the state prison, all for the result of 
a petty quarrel over a most petty 
question. 
More money is lost by losing self 
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Their delicious BRE AKI Ne s , 
pure and soluble, and costs less ¢ 


GOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHeER: 


WALTER BAKER & GO. DORCHESTER, mass 


SQUIRES’ 
SOFA Pel 


STANDARD! 


PRICES HAVE BEEN REDUCED. 


A beautiful Sofa and a ¢ 
both in one piece. 

These beds are made of the best mater. 
als throughout, and are unegui 
comfort, elegance and durabh 

For Sale by all 
dealers. 


SIDNEY SQUIRES & Cl, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
329-331 Tremont St., Boston, Mass 


Catalogue Free upon Application. 


first-class 


Boston Storage Warchoux 


Massachusetts and Westland Avenues, 
Back Bay, 

Near Huntington aver 
household and office furnit 
tures and other personal pr 
well-ventilated rooms from § 
upward, according to size, 
lock and key ; 
merchandise and separate 
trunks, cases and packages 
jar-proof VAULTS for sil 
nables; warehouse receipts 
packed for transportatior 
et office, Westland avenu 
268, Tremont. F. W. LIN 
Manager. 


Philadelphia Ice Cream. 
150 TREMONT ST., 


. 
Near West, Bosto 


ONLY OFFI 


ICE CREAM 


open sto! 


~ SHERBEIS 


sirs, Fam 


Furnished for fF: 
Weddings, Parties, etc., Deliver 
all parts of City, Hi; is 
Brookline. ie 
Sunday orders must be 0 Saturda 

Telephone 1060. 
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fits of anger, 


MAY 25, 1895 


Cleveland’s 
Baking Powder, 


) originally by the Cleveland 
4 vy. N. ¥. now by the Cleve- 
Powder Co., New York, 


used by American house- 
twenty-five years, and 
it longest 


who have used 


St 


1 is perfectly pure and whole- 


mposiiion is stated on 
ays uniform and reliable. 
most work and the 


strongest of all pure 
r powders, as shown 
Govt. 


S and Canadian 


ding teachers of cook- 
riters on domestic science 
recommend it. 


Home and Household. 


more friends lost by little 

lives are ruined 
han in any other way. 

‘Getting mad’ not only sours the 

yn, but also the bodily secre- 

ind results unfavorably on 

ind the nervous system. 


more 


\ ir poison has been separated 

fror indin the perspiration of 
frightened persons. 

Ket ol and clean, lest you de 


ns that re-act as such on 
\ fit of passion may be 
precursor of a three 

| of inflammatory rheuma- 
ldo not lose your equilibrium. 


mediate 


SPRING HOPE. 
INTON )LLARD 
vinter’s minions have withdrawn 
tral tents from hill and plain, 
wn by vermeil-mantled dawn 
claim her own again, 


es spring 
$8] ing t 


The wind-flower in its sunless sleep 
prison chamber chill 
through its being leap 
1 ecstatic thrill. 
Hope s thee look, O drooping heart, 
Death's dark environing, 
ke the flower, thou too shalt start, 
ewed as with the touch of spring. 
Harper's Bazar. 


THE SUMMER YOUNG MAN, ~ 
(|' )LF and bicycling, the two lat- 

est fads imported from Great 
Britain and France, says a writer in 
I Bazar, have added two 


larper Ss 
lore picturesque costumes to the 


wardrobe of the summer man. The 
gaudy blazer has gone the way of 
th . 


the cummerbund, although in Eng- 
‘and these two discarded articles 
ist summer enjoyed a revival which 
promised, or threatened—and the 

is the best—to reestablish 


ist word 


the favor. The cummerbund 
was an importation from India, and 
was all very well in its way and in 
$ place ut when fat men living 
wn were seen on Wall street in 
right-hued sashes, it was high time 
that the fashion should be relegated 
tothe Bowery. Both the blazer and 
‘he sash are still seen in minstrel 


and in performances by stroll- 
ng troupes in farce comedies. 
Tenn sis played now with white 


~JCk trousers turned up at the bot- 
‘om, tennis-shoes, and a gray sack- 


Coat. 


Pay 
- 


A blazer is occasionally used, 
‘it is generally one of white flan- 

with a delicate blue or black 
Sttipe running through it. The 
straw hat has taken the place of the 
Tam 0 Shanter. This year it is not 
4S prodigal of brim, but it allows 


nel 





much scope for color in the survival 
of the detachable hat bands. Red, 
biue, college colors of all kinds, will 
be seen on the straw hat, and with 
a dozen or so of bands the summer 
young man can make himself still 
appear as a human butterfly. 

For the wheel a simple Scotch 
mixture, gray and black, being most 
appropriate, is the prevailing mode. 
The shoes are of russet leather, and 
the golf stockings or hose are used. 
Of course one wheels and ‘ golfs’ in 
knickers. In fact, the ‘ knicker’ is 
the most comfortable and most 
seemly of all négligé costumes. It 
has become so much the rage in 
London that men have been seen in 
the best clubs during the winter in 
their knickers 
there called. 
have just 


or mufti, as they are 
You are supposed to 
come in from the golf 
links or from your wheel in fact, 
men drive days in knicker- 
bockers, and no less authority than 
Dr. Seward Webb, one of the best 
whips in the country, and one of the 
most carefully 

seen coaching in 


these 


dressed men, was 
them last summer 
at Newport. 

With the knickers are worn, both 
for wheeling and for golf, heavy 
worsted hose in browns, grays, tans, 
and black mixtures. For golf and 
for wheeling, soft hats or caps are 
used to match the costume. 

A black leather belt with two 
nickel rings, through which is passed 
a leather thong, has been invented 
for golfers and wheelmen in America, 
and isa very sensible device. An 
English tailor has recently sent out 
a suit of clothes to a friend of the 
writer which are to be for either 
golfing, wheeling, shooting, or holi 
day-keeping. The wearer tells me 
that at Brighton every other man 
you meet is dressed in this particu- 
lar mufti, which consists of drab 
knickers and a drab three-buttoned 
sack-coat, with a cap of the same 
material. 

The four-in-hand tie is long and 
narrow, and is of a bright Turkey- 
red. The stockings are two shades 
darker than the clothes, and the 
shoes are of light yellow tan. Gloves 
are worn of undressed kid of the 
same color as the shoes. 

This will give an idea of the pop- 
ular ‘sporting ’—using the term in 
its best sense—rig for the summer of 
1895. 

KITCHEN GARBAGE. 

ITH the advance of civilization 
the swill-barrel undoubtedly 
will disappear, as other unpleasant 
things have disappeared out of our 
household economy. Already crema- 
tion in one form or another is em- 
ployed to dispose of the refuse of the 
kitchen, and Dr. Durgin of the Bos- 
ton Board of Health tells of a con- 
trivance for carbonizing garbage in 
the smoke pipe of the kitchen range 
which seems to mark a decided ad- 

vance in this direction. 

This carbonizer has been in use in 
his kitchen for nine months, and he 
says of it: “It has given no odor 
or trouble of any kind, but has 
pleased the cook very much by its 
convenience, and the charcoal kin- 
dling which it has furnished for the 
morning fire. We are all gratified 
with the total abandonment of the 
swill bucket in the yard; and what 
is donewith the wastes in my kitchen 
can be done in every kitchen. 

“If this apparatus were brought 
into general use it would stop the 
well-known nuisances of more than 
fifty thousand swill-buckets in this 
city, bring a healthful convenience 
to as many families, hotels and 
restaurants, relieve our streets of 
swill-carts, save our city treasury 
nearly two hundred thousand dol- 
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lars annually, and spare the health 
department many other annoyances, 

“It is an odd thing for me to 
give a written indorsement for any 
patented article, but it is more odd 
to find an article that strikes the 
home comfort and convenience like 
this one, and I know of no way by 
which I can serve the sanitary and 
economical interests of the city bet 
ter. I have for years urged the fact 
that such an apparatus could be 
used in our kitchens, and I am per 
sonally grateful for it.” 





CATARRH CANNOT BE CURED 
with Loca APPLICATION, as_ they 
cannot reach the seat of the disease. 
Catarrh is a blood or constitutional 
disease, and in order to cure it you 
must take internal remedies. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
and acts directly on the blood and 
mucous surfaces. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is not a quack medicine. It 
was prescribed by one of the best 
physicians in this country for years, 
and is a regular prescription. It is 
composed of the best tonics known, 
combined with the best blood puri- 
fiers, acting directly on the mucous 
surfaces. The perfect combination 
of the two ingredients is what pro- 
duces such wonderful results in cur- 
ing Catarrh. Send for testimonials, 
free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., 
Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, price 75c. 
SUMMER HOMES IN VERMONT. 
Vacation days will soon be here 
and those desiring of finding a place 
where they may pass the summer in 
a quiet, delightful manner and at 
small expense will find much to 
interest them in “Summer homes 
among the Green Hills of Vermont 
and along the shores of Lake Cham- 
plain,” issued by the passenger 
department of the Central Vermont 
railroad. This book is the hand- 
somest yet sent out in the interests 
of the resorts of Vermont and Lake 
Champlain. It contains more than 
125 pages of descriptive matter, 
illustrated with nearly a hundred 
half tone engravings, there being 
some particularly fine views of the 
region about Lake Champlain, and 
of Lakes Hortonia and Dunmore. 
Mt. Mansfield, the tallest of the 
Green Mountain chain; Burlington, 
St. Albans, Rutland, a dozen other 
pretty towns and cities, and a score 
of family homes are also pictured. 
The book is presented free upon 
application to T. H. Hanley, N. E. 
P. A., 260 Washington St., Boston, 
or S. W. Cummings, G. P. A., St. 
Albans, Vt. 
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FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING GROCERS. 


Steam Carnet Cleaning 


Holland and Tint Shades, 
J. B. BRYANT, 711 Tremont St. 


Furniture Upholstered. 


Upholsterer and Cabinet Maker, 


Between Rutland and Concord Sts. 


N EW 


WALL PAPERS 


The largest stock in Boston. 
Wholesale and Retail 
At LOWEST PRICES. 


T. F. SWAN, 


NO. 12 CORNHILL, - BOSTON. 
Next Door to Washington Street. 


EMPLOYERS. - 


The Industrial Aid Society of Boston 
will furnish good help, either transient or 
permanent to employers, and make no 
charge for services. Their applicants rep- 
resent all nations and industries, good farm- 
ers, mechanics, laborers of all kinds, mill 
operators, domestic help, male and female. 
Correspondence solicited. 


HENRY PETERSON, Agent. 
Charity Building, Chardon St., Boston. 
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PROPER" DRESS. 
USEFUL, HEALTHFUL, BEAUTIFUL. 


ROM the time of the first 
woman to the present moment 
the matter of dress has been a vexa- 
tious question, and until general 
conditions are changed it doubtless 
will continue to be such. If we, 
with the first woman, seek to make 
dress a mere matter of covering, we 
shall doubtless with her fail to meet 
the favor of higher criticism ; but if 
we will follow along the lines laid 
out by the first dressmaker, the 
master workman, we shall succeed. 

Did you ever stop to consider 
what a masterpiece that first dress 
was, and how its imprint has _ re- 
mained with us even to the present 
day? The past winter was truly 
termed a winter of furs, for fur 
entered into the make-up of all 
elaborate costumes. 

But that is not the only feature 
that should have remained with us 
from that first creation of dress, 
which evidently embraced utility, 
adaptability, comfort, and beauty 
characteristics which should prevail 
in all dress but which have been 
much overlooked and largely lost 
sight of in the great concentration 
of thought and effort upon the very 
essential but not sole consideration 
of beauty. Now the need of today 
is, not that we let go one iota of 
what we have gained in beauty, but 
that retaining beauty we with equal 
zeal take up the other essentials of 
proper, healthful and harmonious 
dress; namely, comfort, adapta- 
bility and utility. 

To do this, we are well aware 
calls for a master effort ; but this is 
an age of master efforts and master 
minds, and those minds once turned 
into right channels will soon bring 
about a right condition of things. 
The conditions which exist are not 
the right conditions, hence we must 
find out the right and establish it. 

The question then presents itself, 
How can that be done? And we 
answer, By determined and united 
purpose and by that multitude of 
counsel in which it is said there is 
wisdom, To this end we propose to 
open upon this page a Question Col- 
umn, in which from week to week 
questions sent us pertaining to dress 
will be presented and answered if 
possible the following week, to 
which column all readers of Tue 
COMMONWEALTH are invited to con- 
tribute. So send along your ques- 
tions, first come, first served. 


THEATRE BONNETS. 


HE newest theatre bonnets are 
larger than the mere bandeaux 

and bows worn early in the season, 
but are not aggressively so, says Har- 
per’s Bazar. A _ distinctly novel 
feature in them is that of suggesting 
some flying creature, a butterfly, 
dragonfly, or beetle. The insect is 
not copied literally, but its gauzy 
wings are repeated again and again, 
several pair being mounted on a flat 
crown. These wings are made of 
mousseline de soie, finely wired 
along the edges to keep them in 
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form and in place, and are then 
striped with row after row of brilliant 
spangles, to which are sometimes 
added clusters of rhinestones 
mounted in dull old-silver. In a 
large importation of such bonnets 
the greater number are black, so 
that they may be worn during the 
day at afternoon receptions and 
throughout the demi-season. 

Neither bows nor loops of rib- 
bon are on these winged bonnets. 
Choux only, and large flowers in the 
shape of « houx, are ‘their trimmings, 
with also the inevitable aigrette. 
Something new is an erect aigrette 
shaped affair made of black net, 
pleated and wound around to quite 
a height, with scalloped jets on all 
the edges. Very soft pink roses 
somewhat crushed are placed singly 
on the sides of toques. Paillettes 
or spangles are used in an abun- 
dance never seen before, the whole 
toque sometimes being made of net 
covered with lapping jet spangles 
placed loosely on the frame. Of 
course jet spangles are most used, 
but those of emerald green are more 
stylish, and gold spangles are also 
seen. 


QUESTION COLUMN, 


HIS column is at the service of 
our readers, and in it the en 
deavor will be made to solve some 
of the perplexing and curious ques- 
tions of dress, in all its depart- 
ments, that we may be favored with. 
The following lines are suggested as 
a starter. 

How to dress. 

What to wear. 

Where to get it. 

How to have it made. 

How to make it. 

A few questions already received 
are given below. 

(1). Will you kindly give the 
names of publications considered 
most helpful to a young dressmaker ; 
name in order of value and oblige. 

(2). I find the large variety of 
corsets worn, many of them  ill- 
shapen, a serious impediment to 
graceful outline in dress. What 
corset if any would you suggest and 
recommend as the best ? 

(3). Desiring to do my own and 
family dressmaking, I have for years 
used store patterns but have not 
found them satisfactory; hence I 
desire that my daughters use some- 
thing better. What would you sug- 
gest ? 

(4). I wish to buy the material 
for about 10 or 12 summer silk 
waists for myself and daughters. | 
wish to buy as economically as 
possible, but have not the time to 
look around. Will you inform me 
who has the best line at reasonable 
prices and oblige. 

(5). Are wash silks (so called), so 
extensively introduced this spring, 
proving satisfactory ? 

(6). What undergarments would 
you suggest for one desiring to 
dress without corsets and yet pre- 
serve a good figure ? 

(7). What kind of a facing shall I 


use on silk skirt? Would you use 
hair cloth or canvas for stiffining ; 
and how high should it be faced ? 

(8). I have made myself a skirt, 
the same being my first attempt at 
home dressmaking. My friends are 
well pleased with it with but one 
exception ; namely, it wrinkles in 
the seams and all attempts fail to 
remedy it. What shall I do? 

(9). What shall I get for a 
bicycle suit that shall be chic and 
neat and not blow out with the 
wind or catch in the wheel; and 
what material would you use? 

(10). I am large and stout. How 
shall [ have a dress made to make 
me look good form and stylish ? 

(11). What material shall I use 
for a business suit? How shall it 
be made to combine comfort and 
grace? Must I havea full skirt to 
look stylish; and should the skirt 
be lined ; if so, with what ? 

(12). I am a_ brunette and am 
going to a fashionable sea shore 
resort. What material shall I get, 
and what shade or colors shall I use 
for my gowns? I desire about six. 

(13). Will hair cloth wear the 
dress material ? 


CLASS GOWN. 
HE accompanying cut presents 
the design of an elegant yet 
chaste class gown, being made at 
one of our popular dressmaking 
establishments. 
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It is of fine white lawn trimmed 
with insertion and white satin rib- 
bon. 

The waist is slightly cut out at 
the neck and ornamented with a 
love of a bow in front. 

Bands of the insertion go over the 
shoulder and fall over the skirt in 
stole fashion. The sleeves are 
enormous double puffs (necessarily 
subdued here) with diamond shaped 
caps at the tops. 

The skirt is cut in the latest style 
and falls in undulating folds all 
around the bottom. 


STREET DRESS. 


UR design is to be made ofa 
very chaste but lovely pattern 
of one of our very popular Ameri- 


can silks, of which so many are 
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being sold by our leading , 
houses. 

The waist is gathered 
neck and waist: the f; 
loose pleat so deserve: 
for slender figures. Th. 
the large single puff 
godets and ornament: 
ends of _ ribbon. ‘] 
trimmed yoke fashion wit} 
drawn down at the 
under the pleat wit! 
skirt is cut with a wid wane i 
the bottom and falls in nyme.. | 
folds at the back. 
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The Providence | 
Joston and New York 
resumption of their s 
on June 2, See adver 
time table. 

Why isfit that so few Jac 
pimression? It is not styl 
refined manners alone that 
eyes, clear skin and a we 
growth of hair add abundant 
appearance. Why not ava 
opportunity as hundreds a 
going under a simple and 
ment by the well known s 
Connelly, Vhysician, 62 B 

Falling hair and diseases 
has made a specialty of treat 
past 18 years. Abundant 
on file at his office that c: 
Treatment $1.00. 
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Without a 
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the Wo 


We would lift her a! 
tingency by giving hs 
equaled by few, excelle 


Master It and you 
command the wealth o/ 
it not worth the effort? Mothers 
are prepared to fit your 
lives of usefulness, 4 
Will you not help the m? Weare pre 
pared to teach in most approved man 
ner the 


Art and Science of 

Dressmaking. .. 

We have expert artists 
in each of our department 
licit investigation. 

We teach nee, 
DRESS-CUTTING, 
DRESS-MAKING, 
DRESS-DESIGNING. 


PITTOCK’S sm. 
Dress Cutting 


1 Beacon St., Boston. 
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34 CONCORD SQUARE. 
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rs that the old Public 
s being considered for 
Certainly something like 


was made to young 
Rut alas, I believe he 


.w what was the matter 

Public Library. And 
) s complain that he does 
& ’ nd our language. 

s that a large portion 
tre-going population live 
distance from 
site of the old 
convenience 
folk, and of the 
city too. Oh, by all 
have a theatre there. 

beautiful as Keith’s. 
a foyer in 





enient 
5 rhe 
i meet the 


Bay 


is generous 





is the Boston. It shall 

1s perfectly ventilated as the 

Square, and the ushers shall 

rteous It shall have as 

a ladies’ room as the 

the box-office shall be 

with the same efficient 
[he cars shall stop in 





they do in front of the 
It shall have a manager 


is Mr. Field, as brilliant 

Frohman, as wise as Mr. 

tsay which one—as 

ind young as Mr. Rose, 

is gel sas Mr. Keith, as friendly 
s Mr. Magee, and as successful as 


em put together, with Mr. 

Seyn for stage manager. 
of course there will be a 
pany. ‘The season will be 
irn to Shakespeare ; to 
to Dickens and 
melodramas; to ‘ produc- 
ind to star engagements. 
hall be cast only for parts 
temperament; and the 
mpany will be large enough to 
t this (nd such members of 

the company as are not playing will 
goto the other theatres and study 
tl and all will have 
during the season for 
When a master like 
comes the theatre 
shut up and the whole company 
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go andsee her. And so will the 
lsome, brilliant, wise, generous, 
ing, enterprising and friendly 
lage 
Performances at this theatre shall 
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be subjected to first-night criti- 
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its plot, and history ; the sets 









id dressing, and the general im- 

f pression the play and players made 
pon the audience. Not upon the 

, mind you, but upon the audi- 






Calls and applause, tears and 
silence, shall be noted. 
rk of the players shall 
pen to criticism till the 
the piece, or the third 
And critics then will 
t be allowed just grandly to ex- 


ghincant 
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Ss their opinion; they shall be 
“quired always to tell why. And if 
ney can’t 


or won’t then they won’t 
allowed to be called critics any 
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1 quis sie 
sf There will be some other nice 
shae rul in thi ] . > . 
cons sin this lovely theatre. Arrivals 
= ~ \€t the rise of the curtain will not 
+ %€ allowed to take their seats till the 
Reason end of the act. 


No theatre parties 
wul ever be allowed except in boxes ; 
and the boxes shall have fronts that 
‘fé Movable, and can be shut right 
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WEDNESDAY AFTERNOO 


CONDUCTED BY 


Emma V. Sheridan 
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down, if the theatre party is inatten 
tive to the play, or noisy. 


The seats will be set in rows so 


wide apart that people can reach 
and leave inside seats without dis- 
tressing themselves or those before 


whom they pass. People may not 
leave or resume their seats while the 
curtain is up. All hats shall be 
removed. And fitted to the back of 
each chair shall be a dear little 
looking-glass and a nice pin-cushion; 
so you will have somewhere to put 
your hat-pins, and so you can tell if 
you get your hat on straight. And 
people will be friendly and give you 
time to get your hat on 
not shuffle their feet, 


again, and 
and act as if 


the house were a fire and you were 
keeping them from escaping. 
In that commodious ladies’ room, 


a deft maid will attend; and there 
you may havea glove buttoned re- 
placed, or a feather fastened; and 
there will be curling irons, and hair 
pins and—pins, so that people who 
are going to supper after the theatre 
can remove traces of the 
roused by the play. 

In the early 


emotions 


fall and spring there 
will be children’s matinées, and 
about Christmas time. And the 
dear Lilliputians will be engaged for 
some of these matinées, and fairy- 
tales shall be played, and Humpty 
Dumpty shall be revived, and no 
grown person unaccompanied by a 
child shall be admitted—unless the 
person is ill or ia trouble, and then | 
suppose they ought to be allowed. 
And —oh dear — it’s all much too 
good to come true, isn’t it? Espec- 
ially about the critics. 

The season is in fine swing at the 
Castle Square. The general reduc- 
tion of prices all through the house 
makes box-parties a popular feature, 
especially as a salad or live lobster 
little supper is served so well at the 
Castle Square hotel, into which one 
may pass almost without leaving the 
theatre. 


Rejane has been a delightful 
finish to the dramatic season. A 


sort of all harmonizing liqueur at 
the end of a feast not entirely di- 
gestible. If we might have had 
Duse and Bernhardt too this year, 
with Nethersole and Rejane, we 
should have made the entire compass 
of dramatic sensation. May be this 
will come true next year. 

I can’t finish without a word of 
Juliet of last week. Youth and en 
thusiasm won pardon for much. Mr. 
Kellard, in spite of many faults and 
an unromantic personality, put a 
youth and convincing ardor into 
Romeo that was refreshing. Miss 

3urroughs was lovely to look at, she 
did much work-that was surprisingly 
ahead of anything she has done be- 
fore, and played throughout with a 
reverent seriousness of effort. It is 
no crime to try to play Juliet—even 
if you don’t succeed. 

SHERIDAN. 


INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND. 


HE commencement exercises of 
the Perkins Institution and 
Massachusetts School for the Blind 
will be held in Boston Theatre on 
Tuesday, June 4, at 3 o’clock, P. 
Not only teachers but all those Co 
are concerned in educational matters 
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are deeply interested in the work 
which is done in this school, and 
they will be glad to avail themselves 
of this opportunity to witness the 
results of the methods used in the 
several departmentsof the institution, 

Among the first exercises will be 
that in which the little children of 
the kindergarten take part. Water, 
which forms so large a part of our 
material world, will furnish the text 
for one of the ingenious stories so 
readily illustrated by song and play. 
Willie Elizabeth Robin and Tommy 
Stringer, will join with their com- 
panions in modelling in clay and in 
the game. The principles of sloyd 
as applied to knitting will be shown 
by a group of busy workers plying 
the needles, and each little sightless 
child will describe the stitch which 
she uses in making the article. 

Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D.D., 
will make an address in behalf of 
the kindergarten and will show the 
need of a larger fund for its mainte- 
nance. The literary department of 
the parent school will offer in illus- 
tration of its work an exercise in 
physics and one in reading from 
embossed print by a class of girls, 
one of whom is Edith Thomas, 

The 
tribute 


music department will con- 
a solo for the violin, a selec- 
tion by the band, quartette singing 
by girls, the performance by the 
kinder-orchestra and a _ chorus of 
mixed voices. Physical training 
will be represented by gymnastics 
and military drill. 


Dr. Samuel Eliot will preside on 


this occasion and will present the 
diplomas to the graduates. The 


commonwealth will be represented 
by his Excellency, Governor Green- 
halge. 

Admission tickets may be had by 
applying to M. Anagnos, South Bos- 
ton, or at the salesroom of the insti- 
tution, 37 Avon place. No tickets 
are required for the top gallery of 
the theatre, to which the public is 
cordially invited. 


THE JERUSALEM SPRING HOUSE, 


Mr. E. O. Punchard, formerly of 
the Parker House, will direct the 
fortunes of the Jerusalem Spring 
Hotel, at Canaan, N. H. during the 
coming summer. This pleasant little 
hotel is delightfully located and 
especially adapted to patrons who 
desire a quiet life, with all the accom- 
paniments of ease and _ pleasure. 
Mr. Punchard may be seen daily 
from 12.30 to 2.30 P, M. at the studio 
of C. A. Walker, 20 Beacon St., 
where he will be pleased to answer 
all inquiries and make engagements 
for the season. 


A LADY going to Nantucket for t 

season would like to chaperon a party 
of young ladies, not under fourteen years of 
age. Best of references given and required. 
Address A. B., Commonwealth Office, 120 
Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


ANDREW J. LLOYD & Co. 

323 aan 325 Washington St., 
Opp. Old South Church, 

Only Branch, 454 Boylston St. 

Makers of the best 

jnor mr Spectacles, Eye-Glasses, etc. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS Dec. st 1894 
LIABILITIES . ° 





$24,252,828. 71 
22,217,399+04 


$2,035,428.77 


LIFE RATE. ENDOWMENT policies are 
issued at the old life rate premium. 

Annvat Casn distributions are paid upon all 
policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values te which the insured 
is entitled by the M h ts 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER. , Asst. Sec. 








The~, 


‘Commonwealth 


Is for sale on every news 
stand in Boston and vicin- 
ity, at 5 cents a copy. If 
you don’t see it, ask for it. 


~~» It’s There. 


We have Succeeded 


The Plymouth Rock Pants Co. 








Come and see our 
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Habibi 


13% 308 | ) 
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. 


Made to your Order from 


Black orjBlue 
Clay Worsteds, 
(English) 
Black, Blue or 
Fancy Cheviots, 
Tweeds and 


Cassimeres, 





in 
Plaids, 
Checks 


and 








Stripes. 


OM ne 


PLYMOUTH ROCK 


EB COMPANY, 
: fi and 17 ELIOT ST. 


Open Evenings. 
i!) HUANG AES AGS 


BRANCH, 
1005 WASHINGTON STREET. 
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IN A WORLD WHERE “CLEAN- 
LINESS IS NEXT TO GODLINESS” 
NO SRAISE TOO GREAT POR 


SAPOLIO 
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EAVISHVVIIIOOVOOG), 
t RAMBLES ABROAD 


CONDUCTED BY 


Mae D. Frazar 


ALONG THE STRAND. 


HE Strand gets its name from 

having formerly extended along 

the bank of the Thames river, it lay 

outside the city wall, and was sepa- 

rated from Fleet street —where it be- 

gan—by the famous gate known as 
Temple Bar. 

Until seventeen years ago, this 
gate stood, and upon all occasions 
when the sovereign approached the 
city proper it was closed till the 
Lord Mayor granted permission for 
royalty to enter. Upon its site there 
is a kind of monument in the middle 
of the street that divides the great 
lines of traffic, and it has upon it 
some statues of Queen Victoria and 
the Prince of Wales. It is one of the 
ugliest things of the sort in all Eng 
land. 

When Temple Bar was taken 
down, the stones were carefully 
marked and preserved by the city. 
Four years ago these were purchased 
by a wealthy Englishman, Sir H. 
Meux, and the gate was re-erected at 
the entrance to his estate at 
hunt, an historical town 
miles from London. 

Here by the site of Temple Bar 
are the new Law Courts which cost 
five million dollars, superb gothic 
buildings that are admirably adapted 
for the uses of the eighteen courts 
that hold sessions and administer 
stern justice under the mighty 
arches, 

In the middle of the street, with 
the roadway upon either side, is the 
old church of St. Clement Danes, 
one of Wren’s, In it are the tombs 
of many Danes who settled in Eng- 
land after the conquest by Canute, 
and his son Harold is also buried 
there. For twenty years Dr. Samuel 
Johnson worshipped in this church, 
and visitors will find in the north 
gallery a brass plate fastened upon 
his pew, number eighteen. 

John Dryden belonged to the 
parish of St. Clement Danes, as is 
shown by his marriage license, but 
he was married at St. Swithen, the 
church in whose front is the London 
Stone. 

On the south side of the Strand 
the streets that run down to the em- 
bankment are named for the great 
Earls, in the days of Elizabeth, who 
had mansions here on the river 
bank. Essex, where dwelt the 
favorite of the Queen; Arundel, for 
the unfortunate nobleman who per- 
ished on account of having changed 
his faith, his coffin having cost the 
‘Virgin Queen’ the enormous sum 
of ten shillings; Norfolk, who dis- 
tinguished himself at Flodden Field 
—and in Norfolk street, by the way, 
Peter the Great lived while he was 
in London, in the last house on the 
southern side; and Surrey street, 
for the same family as that of the 
Duke of Norfolk. 

Again in the middle of the street 
is a church, St. Mary-le-Strand, the 
first one of fifty erected during the 
reign of Queen Anne, which reign 
was called the Augustan of Britain. 

On the site of this church there 
once stood a fine old cross which 
was removed to make place for a 
May-pole that was set up by a Lon- 
don blacksmith whose daughter had 
married the Duke of Albermarle, 
George Monk, who was so active in 


Ches 
fourteen 


‘4 


bringing about the Restoration, 
after Cromwell. On holidays the 
pole was decorated with streaming 
ribbons and garlands of flowers. 

And then the visitor reaches 
Somerset House,a magnificent build 
ing that occupies the site of the 
palace of the Protector Somerset, 
whose sister was one of the wives of 
Henry VIII—Jane Seymour. 

When he built his palace hereon the 
bank of the Thames, he destroyed 
the handsome residences of the 
sishops of Litchfield, of Coventry 
and Worcester, whose lawns sloped 
to the river, and he also demolished 
two churches and took from the 
cloisters of St. Paul’s all the stone. 

He fell into disgrace with 
King and was beheaded on Tower 
Hill, after which the palace became 
the property of the Princess Eliza 
beth, who when she became Queen 
gave it to Lord Hunsdon, her cousin, 
whom she also made commander of 
her body-guard of thirty thousand 
men. 

When James I came to the throne 
and married Anne of Denmark, who 
brought as a dower the Shetlands 
and the Orkneys, he named the 
palace, in her honor, Denmark 
House, and when he died his body 
lay there in state. ; 

The Queen of his son, 
Stuart, who was Henrietta 
daughter of Henry IV of France, 
lived here, as did also Catherine 
of Braganza, the daughter of the 
King of Portugal, who was the 
(Jueen of Charles II. 

The present building, a magnifi- 
cent structure, is built about a great 
open court and has three thou- 
sand windows. Here the accounts 
of Great Britain and the colonies are 
audited; wills are kept here, and 
births, deaths and marriages are 
registered, together with the con- 
ducting of affairs connected with the 
inland revenues. 

Number 141, the Strand, is the 
site of Jacob Tonson’s place, where 
Dryden’s works—and many others 

were published. Letters are ex- 
tant in which Dryden finds fault 
with the methods of Mr. Tonson, 
and he says the publisher sent him 
clipped coins and brass shillings in 
their settlements. 

Beyond this interesting site is 
Wellington street, leading directly to 
Waterloo bridge, a structure built 
by a company organized early in this 
century. Canova when in England 
said that he could not understand 
how the government could have 
built a miserable looking bridge, 
after Chinese designs, in St. James 
Park, and that a private company 
should have builded so magnificent 
a structure as Waterloo Bridge. 

Adam street is not named for the 
first man, as might be imagined, but 
is an honor paid to the two brothers, 
James and Robert Adam, who were 
noted architects in the 18th cen- 
tury, building all over England beau- 
tiful houses for the nobles. 

Opposite King William street is 
the site of Durham House, where 
Sir Walter Raleigh lived, and a lit- 
tle beyond is the site of York House, 
where Lord Bacon was born. 

And then comes Charing Cross, 
named for the little village of Char- 
ing, where Edward I erected one of 


his 


Charles 
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EUROPE. 


frazar Parties. 
|. SAIL. 


June 8 
June 29. 


European Hotels 


PISA. 


GRAND HOTEL, on the Lung’ Ame. 
W. Garbrecht, Propriet 
Finest situation in Pisa, near 
interest. Omnibus meets 4g 
Superior table for the tas: 
cans. 


or, 


r 
i 


PARIS. 


GRAND HOTEL ST. JAMES, Rye d 
Rivoli and Rue St. Honore. 
A. Boland, Proprietor. 


Near the Place da la Concord: 
the Louvre, and the Palais | 
and Cold Baths in the hous: 
tor. Service particularly g 
house with Americans 


the nine crosses that marked the ROME. 


resting-places of the body of his | HOTEL de PARIS, 67 Via S. Nicolo 4 
Queen Eleanor, as the mournful | Tolentino. 
procession proceeded toward West GQ. Pessident, Propriet 
minster. 

Parliament ordered this cross de 
stroyed in 1647, but there is a re 
production of it within the 
ure before the station. 


Apply for Particulars at 


7 & U Globe Building, 
BOSTON. 





Drawing room, Library, Bat 
tor. Healthiest situatio: 
ticular attention paid Ame: 


GENOA. 


- | HOTEL de LONDRES, on the Acgu- 
THE DEAD CART. verde. 
URING the time of the great Flechia & Fioroni, Proprietors 
plague in London, at nightfall Near the Relleer Statice and Su 
a cart started upon the rounds of Landing. Hot and Cold Baths, } 
the city, continuing its journey till and best possible service 


daybreak. 
With it went two men, one who VENICE. 
GRAND HOTEL, on the Grand Canal 


carried a bell and the other who car- 
ried a long pitchfork. When the 

bell was rung people opened their Spatz & Planta, Proprietors 
doors and pushed the dead bodies gag nnd ag ae oo 
out into the street, and the pitch Shcniaatin Tacha Pari + 
vator. Service unsurpass¢ 


fork deposited such the 

cart. 
INTERLAKEN. 
HOTEL BEAU RIVAGE, 


These were carried to great pits 
W. Seewer, Proprietor 


enc los 


ams 


€vat 


bodies in 


where they were thrown in, one pit 
in Aldgate being forty feet long by 
sixteen wide, with a depth of nine | 
feet. 

In fourteen days, four hundred 
bodies were deposited in this one pit. 


Magnificent Situation and Garde 
view of the Jungfrau. Ha 
and Elevator. 


LIVY THE HISTORIAN. 
IVY called his history of Rome, 
from its origin to the year 9, 
B. C., ‘Annales,’ and there were | 
one hundred and forty-two books in | 
all, thirty-five of which we have for 
reference today. 

Macaulay writes of him in glowing 
praise, but says that he lacked cer- 
tain qualifications that would have 
made him an historian of the first 
order. 

He says he was more anxious to | Where Americans will find the most part 

: ; : > | lar attention and the best 
exalt the glory of Rome and make | artistic goods in Paris. All the! 
it picturesque, than he was to make | ties are presented to our patrons. Our glo" 
a true history, and he also says that | department is the best and most caretull 
he lacked broad views of philosophy | S¢lected in the city. 


and the power to make profound re- 
search. He neglected, too, to write Mme. HEITZ-BOYER, 
FASHIONS IN BONNETS AND HATS 


of the progress of civilization and 

the domestic affairs of the Romans. ; 
28 Place Vendome, Paris. 

ROBINA, 


DRESSES AND MANTLES, 
64 Rue des Petits Champs, - Pars 


HARRIS & FARRIN, 
HIGH CLASS ANGLO-AMERICAN 
TAILORS, 

287 Strand, London, W. C 


s . c nd 135 
Latest designs, English, Scotch an¢ Ir 
Woolens. Perfect fit and charges moder 


GENEVA. 


HOTEL d’ANGLETERRE, on the Quai 
Mt. Blanc. 


J. Bantle, Proprietor 


This house, situated on the lake, faces Mt 
Blanc, near the Brunswick Monument a 
the Kursaal. Elevator, Hot ar 
jaths) Americans patronize this house 


| GRAND MAGASINS du LOUVRE 
Near the Palais Roval, Paris. 


The largest establishme... in the wo 


assortmen 


‘ALMOST A NECESSITY,’’ 


is what those who have used Mennen’s 
Borated Talcum Toilet Powder say of it. 
Itis a skin tonic, the only article of its 
kind approved by the highest medical 
authorities, beautifying the complexion and 
making the skin healthy wherever used. 
Mothers need it for their babies and for 
themselves. Stout people must have it to 
relieve chafing, etc. It is cooling, refresh- 
ing and healing after shaving. It cures 
Prickly Heat, Blotches, Pimples, Salt Rheum 
and Tender Feet. Can be had of first-class 
druggists or from the proprietor—see adver- 
itsement in another column. Be sure to get 
“Mennen’s.” Send for free sample, 577 
Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 





COURT DRESSMAKER. 
Mme. WYATT, 180 NewBond Street. 
Stylish Walking and Féte Costumes 


For Over Fifty Years 


Mrs. Winstow’s Soo1ninG Syrup has been used by 
millions of mothers for their children teething It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for Dia a. 
Twenty-Five Cents a bottle. Sold by all 
druggists throughout the world. Be sure and ask for 
Mrs. Wins > 





nc Syrup. 
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Mrs. I, A. Ratshesky « 
will spend the sum 


Miss 
gave, at 
Mrs. Charles Utley 

n street,a pupils’ 


lay afternoon 


. v. t harpist, 


anal. 
vuut many of the 
y people in town 
issisted by Mr. 

linist. I'he 


st ambitious and 


ible. the March 
Harlech, by John 
dered by Miss 


rson, Miss Me 
Shaw, with 
other numbers 
Serenade adapted for 
s and harp, played ex- 


Nicke 
four 


y +} 
Am v ie 


Messrs. P. A. H. Van 

Burnett and Roger 
Qual, ’ 

s the most artistic of all 


¢ 


e larghetto for violin and harp 
Mr. Kuntz and Miss Shaw as 


tainment is promised 
thursday evening in Copley 
lax Bachmann’s farcical 
with a 
iding artists, ama- 
idents and the author. 
furnished by some mem 
onsymphony orchestra 
Mrs. Bensing and Mr. 
den. The affair will 
event. All the artists 
rs in and about the 
Building are actively 
ismuch as the enter- 
Sa testimonial for Mr. R. 
the faithful and always 
initor, : 


t 


presented 


Tec et 


JATS 
1S. 


be a big night at the 
rhe original Hasty Pud- 
5 Cast of the Sphinx is to be 
iudience, besides first- 
SoC iety folks. Many 
Bostonians are in the 
Aldrich Libbey and 
and Walter Allen 
‘hearty greeting. Miss 
ster of the song-writer, 
turned from Paris. 
itertained here socially 
ogee receptions having been al- 
““4Y arranged in her honor. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Ole 
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their satisfaction as wellas wonder 
ment over his skill in ‘ 


tween the lines.’ 


reading be 


‘ 
hand 


in the audience on 
night at lremont 


Among those 


Divorcons the 


were Mr. and Mrs. Fred S. Whitwell, 
Mrs. Fiske Warren, Miss Heloise 
Hersey, and Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
C. Hooper, Mr. and Mrs, W. 1 


\pthorp, Mr. and Mrs. R. M 


| ield, 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles S. Sargent, 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Sears, Mme. 
Rotoli, Mrs. L. B. Field, Mr. and 
Mrs. F. P. Vinton, Mr. and Mrs 


Connelly and Miss Hattie Williams 


At the last 
Hampshire's 


meeting of the New 
lub held 
at the Vendome on Saturday, import 
tant 


shares of 


Daughters ¢ 


transacted, Six 
stock in the Woman’s 
Clubhouse were voted for,since then 
an additional 
sented to the membet 
Miss Kate Sanborn, their president, 
Mrs. Marilla M. 
Dover, is another, Mrs. 
Morse and Mrs. Andrew 
}. Brown together are the third. 
Chis makes the largest number 
taken by any club. 


business was 


share has been pre 


club by a 


is one donor, 
Ricker of 
L. Foster 


yet 
Ihe election of 
otiicers took place 
the Mrs 
being made third 
Miss Edna Dean 
an honorary vice-president. 

The club was presented by Judge 
Woodbury with a handsome scrap 
book in red and grey the club colors. 

Mrs. Henry Durant, widow of the 
founder of Wellesley 
made an honorary 


with practically 
Ida Farr Mille 


vice president. 


same list, 


Proctor was made 


was 


Mrs. 


College 


member. 


Ezekiel Webster, grandmother of 
Kate Sanborn now residing in 


the list of 
She is 93 years 


Nashua, added to 
honorary members. 
old. The club has members 
and was one year old on Saturday. 
An outing is being planned for the 
mountains in the early fall. Mrs. 
Lillian C. Streeter of Concord (a 
member ) was 

most valuable paper on New Hamp- 
shire’s relations to its Charities, 
Mrs. J. K. Kimball read a paper on 
Levi Woodbury, Mrs. Trask pre- 
sented an original poem and there 
were songs by Miss Helen M. 
Wheeler, Miss Mabel Hill, and in- 
strumental music by Miss Grace 
Thomas, Miss Batchelder and Miss 
House. 


was 


267 


present and read a 


Among the for the 
coming Pi Eta play, The Buccaneer, 
are Mrs. William E. Mrs. 
Henry Warner, Miss Charles Eliot, 
Mrs. Walter Badger, Mrs. William 
Bancroft, Mrs. George Baker for 
the Cambridge production; Mrs. 
Frederick T. Greenhalge, Mrs. 
Roger Wolcott, Mrs. L. Shannon 
Davis, Mrs. Arthur Mrs. 
Alice Freeman Palmer, Mrs. Ernest 
K. Fenollosa, for Boston. 


patronesses 


Russell, 


Foote, 


About 40 ladies representing the 
Mayflower Tea committee held a 
meeting at the seaside home of Mrs. 
Ellen A. Richardson at Winthrop 
on Wednesday, and a charming out- 
ing it proved, The tidy little steamer 
was taken at noon, and, on arriving 
at their hostess’s home, all were 
greeted by her at the carriage doors 
and were met on the veranda by a 
group of Winthrop Priscillas and by 
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the Misses Richardson, Miss Helena 
in a warm scarlet gown, Miss Edith 
in Priscilla garb of grey with white 
cap, apron and kerchief and the 
youngest sister in blue, which com- 
bination formed a list of patriotic 
color most pleasing. During the 
the reports of 

were presented and 
voted upon, everybody was thanked 
for her share in making the affair 
such a grand success, resolutions of 
thanks were passed to be extended to 
the absent to those who con- 
tributed decorations, the 
piano, their talent, etc. The press 
was not forgotten in the many ex- 
pressions of kindly gratitude. 

Several ladies spoke of the signifi- 
cance of the Floral Emblem Society, 
as demonstrated on that grand occa 
sion, and told ofhow the good work 
is spreading 


Hon 


went to 


luncheon, various 


committees 


ones 


flowers, 


Charles Levi Woodbury 
Manchester, N. H. on Tues- 
the Colonial 
lames at the residence of the presi 
dent, Mrs. Arthur EF, Clarke, taking 
for his subject The Glories of 


day and addressed 


our 
Tucker of 
entertained with 
patriotic utterances, as did Prof. 
Bradbury L. Cilley of Exeter. A 
number of ladies from this vicinity 
attended, including Mrs. Jennie 
Bell Bouton, Mrs. Jeremiah Smith, 
and Mrs. William R. Munroe, 


Ancestors. President 


Dartmouth also 


Nearly 5 


books in 


o signed the registry 
Hall—the May- 


flower easily leading——a sort of peo 


Faneuil 


ple’s choice for a state flower. 
Near the 

Mrs. Richardson 

the plan for the 


close of the meeting 
briefly outlined 
Fourth of 
July celebration by the society in 
which the good citizens of Winthrop 
will unite. 


coming 


lhrough the courtesy of 
the Winthrop Yacht Club, the club- 
house is theirs for the day. A Floral 
written by Mrs, Cummings, 
national president of the Floral Em- 
blem Society, will be presented in 
the morning, a floral water parade 
in the afternoon anda ballin the 
evening. Following the business on 
Wednesday last, several of the ladies 
were given a drive about the town, 
visited the lawns and the 
apartments throughout the house 
and enjoyed the magnificent land- 
scape from the broad piazza, while 
others grouped themselves about the 
drift-wood fire in the large hall. 
The Priscillas who were such a feat- 
the in Faneuil Hall 
were on this day Miss Edith Rich- 
ardson, Miss Kate Pierce, Miss 
Ida, Miss Jennie Wads- 
worth and Mrs. Nellie Marvin. 

Among the ladies present were 
Mrs. G. O. North, Mrs. Jeanne Bond 
Chaloner, Mrs. Jean A. Ballam, 
Mrs. James W. Cartright, Mrs. Henry 
W. Chapin, Miss Elizabeth Porter 
Gould, Miss Kate C. Phelps, Mrs. 
Emma B. Loud, Mrs. B. Read Wales, 
Mrs. J. Sewall Reed, Mrs. Ida Farr 
Miller, Mrs. Lura Mead, Mrs. N. I. 
Daggett, Mrs. E. Florence Barker, 
Mrs. William Lee, Mrs. H. G. Minot, 
Mrs. C. H. Sprague and Mrs. F. R. 
Stoddard. 


play 


others 


ure of success 


Florence 


Mr. Hamilton Mabie, editor of 
Outlook, with Mrs. Mabie is a guest 
at the Thorndike. Mr. Mabie ad- 
dressed the Metaphysical Club in 
Pierce Hall on Thursday before a 
very large and representative audi- 
ence. 


Mr. and Mrs. G. O. 
family of Newton will 
summer at Winthrop. 


Mr. and Mrs. T. L. DeVinne of 
New York have been at the Ven- 
dome during the week. They have 
received much social attention. Mr. 


North and 
spend the 


5 








DeVinne is a member of the Cen- 
tury and Aldine Club and _ president 
of the Typothete Club. 


Mr. and Mrs. Walter Chaloner 
will leave town on Wednesday for 
Fort Popham, Me., where they will 
take their house boat and cruise 
along the Kennebec and Sheepscott 
rivers, sketching and writing. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry W. Chapin 
expect to visit the Thousand Islands 
a portion of the summer. 


On Thursday evening at Maynard 
Hall, Waltham, Mayor and Mrs. H. 
S. Milton gave a party in honor of 
the birthday of their daughter, Miss 
Alice Milton. 


On Decoration Day Gettysburg 
Post 191, will under the auspices of 
the Ladies’ Aid Association decorate 
the graves in the Soldiers’ Home lot, 
Malden. Col. Stone of same Post 
will deliver the oration. The old 
soldiers will as usual further deco- 
rate with flowers sent from the Bos- 
ton threatre by Post 113 after their 
exercises. 

Mrs. Alanson Bigelow of Chest- 
nut Hill entertained a few of the 
Wednesday Morning Club members 
at her home on Wednesday from 3 
to6. Mrs. Frank D. Allen read a 
valuable paper. 


Mrs. William Lee has received a 
gift of a book from the King of 
Siam, accompanied by a letter from 
the Consul-General of Siam, a most 
valued possession, 


On June 13, the Robert Bell W, 
R. C. will celebrate in Faneuil Hall, 
the anniversary of the acceptance of 
the American flag. 

Mrs. Clare H. Burleigh and Mrs. 
Emma B. Loud, past department 
presidents, will deliver addresses, 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Sandham 
gave a large reception at their resi- 
dence Hotel Gladstone on Thursday 
evening. ‘There were many present. 


Miss Maida Craigen who has so 
many friends here presented her new 
play, A Duel of Hearts at Palmers’ 
Theatre, Friday afternoon, in aid of 
the Seton Hospital of New York. 
Miss Craigen was assisted by pro- 
fessional talent and an immense 
audience attested to the merits of 
the play and of the star. 


Miss Alice Tufts, daughter of Mr. 
George F. ‘Tufts of Charlestown, 
announces her engagement to Rev. 
Chas. R. Brown, pastor of the Win- 
throp church. 





r 


And Ornamental Shrubs, Roses, Clematis, 
Roots and Bulbs. Grape Vines in best 
varieties, and everything for the garden. 


Outside entrance to Faneuil Hall, opposite 
Quincy Market. 


J. NEWMAN & SONS. 


Suffolk Bureau 
ofr Legal Business. 


39 Court St.,’Boston, 


Collects at moderate costs claims of every descri 
tion in all parts of the United States and Canada 
examines with care and thoroughness Titles to Real 
Estate, drafts, Wills, Deeds, canes: and ajl Le 
gal Papers, and prosecutes and defends suits. 
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EOE ODED DLE DDD 
PLAYS AND PLAYERS 


WRLC 


HE SPHINK will come next 
week tothe Tremont. It will 

not be the same Sphinx that caused 
the Pudding theatricals of ’92 to be 
admired for something besides the 
Epicoene character of the ladies in 
the cast. Then the opera was 
good, musically at least. For this 
production the old, successful num- 
bers have been kept and Mr. Thomp- 
son has moreover written new ones. 
Mr. Browne has constructed an 
entirely fresh book, which is said to 
be very clever. The characters are 
the Sphinx herself, who is a fasci- 
nating thing, a Harvard professor, 
his valet, a magician, Bedouins, and 
mummies, schoolgirls and teachers. 
Egyptian clothes and scenery are 
always picturesque on the stage, 
and, it is averred, Mr. Askin has 


MISS MARIE MILLARD, 


(At the Tremont Theatre.) 


spared no expense in making this 
production gorgeous. The opera 
demands three entire sets, the first 
showing a schoolyard and school in 
the suburbs of Cairo, the second 
midnight at the foot of the Great 
Sphinx, and the third the camp of 
the Bedouins in the desert. Mr. 
Charles Witham has painted the 
scenery and Mme. Bryce-Gemmel 
has made the costumes. 

The company will include 
Edwin Stevens, Mr. Walter Allen, 
Mr. J. Aldrich Libby, Mr. Tall- 
madge Baldwin, Mr. A. L. Kingsley, 
Mr. Carl Hartberg, Mr. Jas. F. 
Woods, Mr. Frank Symons, Mr. 
Robert Blake, Mr. Pony Moore, 
Mr. Frank Pruette, Mr. Rafael 
Lazarus, Miss Christie McDonald, 
Miss Nannie Morse, Mrs. Laura 
Joyce-Bell, Miss Marie Millard. 

Miss Marie Millard, the prima 
donna, is announced as a young 
woman of attainments. Her voice 
is proclaimed as something great. 
The theatre has been duly trimmed 
with summer decorations and iced 
air is to be served freely to patrons. 
The members of the Hasty Pudding 
Club are to be present next Monday. 


Mr. William Barry’s comedy The 
Rising Generation, written by Wil- 
liam Gill, author of Dixey’s Adonis 
and other successes will come to the 
Grand Opera House next week. 
The piece is in its second season, 
but has far from exhausted its wel- 
come. In addition to Barry’s comi- 
calities and songs, we have Lydia 
Barry, a pleasing contralto, James 
Manning, a comedian second only to 
the principal; and an abundance of 
specialties. An ardent admirer of 
Comedian Barry writes as follows 


Mr. 


RRNA 


about him: To be able to amuse a 
long suffering public with an attrac- 
tion, original, bright and yet not in 
the least offensive to the home love 
ing patrons of the stage, is certainly 
a feat which nowadays deserves well 
of those who desire to enjoy a few 
hours of hearty, merry entertain- 
ment. In this respect William 
Barry, ably supported by a well 
selected company, offers a great 
treat in The Rising Generation. 
Barry’s merit is ungrudingly con 
ceded throughout the country and 
deservedly so, for in his conception 
and interpretation of Martin Mc- 
Shane, the retired laborer, the star’s 
own personality is so sunk in 
creation that it is hard to believe 
that this man is the same family 
man whom we all know so well and 
whose friends are legion. His ex- 
perience and training has been long 
and varied and his phenomenal suc- 
cess of later years in the pure Irish- 
American comedies, representative 
of scenes and characters in every 
day life, is popular with all classes 
of true Americans. The forthcom- 
ing presentations of The Rising Gen- 
eration are the last which Mr. 
Barry will present in this city, and 
during the engagement no Tuesday 
matinee will be given. On Tuesday 
evening a testimonial benefit will be 
tendered Wm. L. Malley ( formerly 
Mr. Barry’s manager) by Wm. 
Barry and Messrs. Mansfield and 
Magee. Decoration Day, Thurs- 
day, May 3oth, there will be a 
matinee. 


his 


At the Park Theatre, next week, 
Joe Ott, in his very curious produc- 
tion, The Star Gazer. 


It is curious how Trilby holds the 


stage. This, the second week of its 
run at the Boston Theatre, has been 
as successful as the earlier perfor- 
mances. It is to run another week, 
with a Souvenir night on Tuesday, 
May 28. 


Little Lord Fauntleroy will be the 
attraction at the Bowdoin Square 
Theatre for next week beginning 
Monday, and the fascinating play 
will be presented by a competent 
company. Mrs. Burnett’s romance, 
as is well known, has been dramatized 
in a manner fully in keeping with 
the spirit of the story, and it is con- 
stantly interesting. To ladies and 
children no more charming or helpful 
play has been presented. The little 
ones especially, after the manner of 
good, democratic Americans, are 
captivated with the speech and ex- 
periences of the real lord and they 
watch the movements of the actor of 
this part with bated breath and 
eager eyes. Manager Atkinson is 
making a special effort to have this 
revival prove an artistic success. 
There will be an extra matinee on 
Memorial Day. 


Next week will be the last of the 
season at the Hollis, and 1492 will 
continue its engagement throughout 
that length oftime. The clever ex- 
travaganza has repeated the popu- 
larity that it gained at each of its 
eight previous visits. The hand of 
Edward E. Rice is visible in this 
state of affairs through his constant 
supervision of the entertainment 
and his unfailing energy and sagac- 
ity in the introduction of new busi- 
ness, music and costumes. 1492 
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Concerts 


Grand Orchestra of 50. 
SiG. A. DE NOVELLIS, Conductor. 


Every evening (except Sunday 
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) Sto Tickets 


now on sale. 


was newly costumed last Monday 
night, and the effect was brilliant. 
Even its admirers who have wit- 
nessed the piece so often they fan- 
cied they knew it by heart were sur- 
prised at the many changes. Mr. 
Walter Jones, Miss Theresa Vaughn, 
Mr. Richard Harlow, Mr. H. L. 
Walton, and the other favorites 
were warmly greeted, while the new 
members, Mr. Ross Snow, Miss 
Dottie Neville, and Mr. Augustus 
Sehike received the most favorable 


The T rilby burlesque, w hich includes 
the singing of Ben Bolt by Miss 
Theresa Vaughn, while Walter Jones 
as Svengeli conducts, was one of the 
hits of the entertainment. ‘The Kil- 
anyi living pictures also were re- 
ceived with enthusiasm. Next week 
additional novelties will be seen. 
There will be three matinees during 
the week, on Wednesday, Decoration 
Day and Saturday. 


The Black Hussar goes on at the 
Castle Square Theatre next Monday 
for a week’s run, taking the place of 
Dorothy. It gives opportunity for 
gorgeous military display and laugh- 
able extravagances of many kinds. 
In these respects it is easily the best 
of the operas so far sung by the 
Castle Square Company. Mr. Rose 
has prepared to give a memorable 
production. New costumes of the 
most beautiful description, and 
handsome new scenery, are in pre- 
paration. Two of several novel 
features will be a brass band, mount- 
ed, on the stage, and a March of the 
Black Hussars at the end of the 
second act. This opera of Millocker 
is known in the German book as 
Der Feldprediger, and had a success 
in the theatres of Germany equal to 
that of its predecessor, The Beggar 
Student. The action takes place 
during the years of 1812-13 and is 
developed through the efforts of Von 
Helbert, a young German patriot 
and a colonel in the Black Hussars, 
to incite an insurrection in the Ger- 
man town of Traiilenfeld,; having 
disguised himself as an army chap- 
lain for the purpose of furthering his 
designs. The comedy element of 
the story results from the lovemaking 
between Minna and Rosetta, the 
daughters of a much-abused magis- 
trate, and Helbert and Waldman 
his friends. The magistrate, in seek- 
ing to protect his daughters from 
certain soldiers, has clothed them 
as old hags, a disguise which the 
girls throw off in the evening while 
the magistrate and his housekeeper 
slumber, and their real character is 
discovered simultaneously by Helbert 
and Waldman. Mr. McWade is cast 
for Helbert, Mr. Winthrop for Wald- 
man, Mr. Wolff for Hackenback, 
Mr. Smith for Piffkow, Miss Eissing 
for Minna, Miss Bell for Rosetta 
and Miss Gaillard for Barbara. 
Principals and chorus have acquired 
new strength in cordial appreciation 
of their work by the Boston public 
and are rehearsing with a vigor and 
spirit that promise a brilliant pro- 
duction. Fra Diavolo will be given 
after The Black Hussar. 

Assurances are not lacking in the 
announcement of next week’s pro- 
gram at Keith’s New Theatre, that 
this vandeville entertainment will be 

(Continued on page 17.) 
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one of profound interest. Every act 
is of merit, and every performer 
occupies a distinctly prominent posi- 
tion on the vandeville stage. The 
quality of the programme cannot be 
gamsaid,. it has been selected with 
a particular view to refinement. An 
established favorite at 

Lew Dockstader in his budget of 
unique This monologue 
comedian has the faculty of present- 
ing something new at 
performance, 
only through observations of 
the questions of the 


Keith’s is 
sayings. 
almost every 
He is able to do that 
close 
hour, Lydia 
Yeamans-'! itus, the charming singer, 
and the 
of comedians is 
on the 


, 
cleverest and most winsome 


also. prominent 


bill with het husband red l. 


Pitus the pianist and compose 
This bright pair are always sure of 
a cordial greeting at Keith’s. Harry 
Giltoil will make his first appearance 
at Keith’s next week. His imper 
son iti of ne whistling wait in 
Hoyt’s to Chinatown was one 
of the hits of that show and he is 
bound to repeat his former triumphs 
next week Huth and Clifford re 
appear after an absence of many 
weeks and will offer their clever 
travesty The Chappie’s Call. In 
addition will be seen O’Neill and 


Sutherland, the 
dancers; 
tongued raconteur; 
Abaceo, Gray 

Ammons-Clarise 


warblers and nimble 
harlie Case the glib 
Mangurz and 
and Conway, the 
l'rio 


Miss Lottie Mae 
1o Alexander street, 
of Boston’s 


and others. 


Mackay ot No 
Dorchester, one 
most promising young 


singers, sang at a concert given un 
der the 
Club ‘of 


evening, 


auspices of the 
Halifax, N. S., luesday 
and notable hit. 
She was down on the programme for 
three 
spond eight times, her singing fairly 
capturing the audience. Miss Mackay 
returns home next week, accompanied 
by her mother. 


Orpheus 
made a 


solos, but was obliged to re 


BURNING PEAT, 


Peculiar interest attaches just now 
to facts newly gathered by the De- 
partment of State subject of 
peat. The utilization of that natural 
product in this country, says the 
Washington Evening Star, 


on the 


would 


save a great deal of money for poor 
people who have to pay for coal 


whatever the Trust may ask. 

Peat is used nearly 
throughout Europe, wherever it can 
be obtained without expense for 
transportation. In large and small 
cities, as well as in rural districts, it 
is utilized for fuel; in fact, in 
localities it is the only 
employed for heating purposes. It 
is used also in factories, but its em- 
ployment for driving 
has been abandoned, for fear of fires 
in forest and field. 

A peat bed issimply an accumula- 
tion of the remains 
grew and decayed on the spot where 
they are now found. When the 
green and growing upper layer of 
this material is removed, one finds 
peat with 52 to 66 per cent. of car- 
bon, and the deeper one goes the 
better in quality it gets. It may be 
cut out in blocks and they 
stacked up, covered, and dried and 
used for fuel. 

There is a kind of moss. called 
num,’ which in large part 
makes up the peat-producing vege 
tation. its roots die annually, but 
from the living top new roots are 
sent out each year. The workmen 
who dig peat and understand that if 
this surface is de troyed thegrowth of 
the bed must stop; so, commonly 
they remove the sod carefully, re, 
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many 
substance 


: ; 
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of plants that 


may be 


, sphag 
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placing it after they have taken out 
a stratum of peat. If these peat 
beds could lie undisturbed and cov- 
ered over through many ages they 
would be transformed eventually in- 
to mineral coal. 

‘The upper layer of peat, consist- 
ing chietly of the moss described, 
is, when broken ito fragments, a 


loose and fibrous material—a mixture 
of root fibres, leaves, stems, etc. The 
intermediate stratum, wherein the 


reached an ad 
constitutes the main 


composition has 


vanced stage, 


mass of the peat, often containing 
trunks and roots of trees. It is 
called ‘peat fibre.’ Che bottom 
layer, known as ‘ pitch turf’ consists 
of a black, compact, pitchy stuff, 
which shrinks rapidly on being sepa 
rated into small pieces. It has, 


wax-like 
greatest 
1s most valu- 


smooth, 
surface, Contaming: the 


vben cut eveniy, a 


amount of nitroge n, it 
able for heating 
When a peat bog is to be worked, 


the first thing necessary is to drain 


the ind \fter the latter has ob- 
tained the requisite degree of dry- 
ness the peat is dug.. It still retains 
70 or 8o per cent. of water, which is 


: ‘ 
almost entirely removed 


artificial 


from it. by 
drying. In 
thé digging of peat machinery has 
taken the place of manual labor 
within the years. Various 


processes of 


last few 


machines are employed to cut out 
the peat in cubés or bricks, which 
are afterward dried. Other mechan 
ical contrivances press the peat in 


molds, turning it out in. balls o1 


other shapes. 
\bout five per cent. of the entire 
area of Germany is covered by peat 
One method 
them is to 


vegetation from the 


bogs. adopted tor 
away the 


surface to begin 


working cut 


with. The bed is then ploughed 
and harrowed, the loosened peat 
being broken up so as to expose it 
to the action of the air It is then 


gathered by a contrivance resembling 
a snow plough, after which it is put 
into a drying oven and thence con- 
veyed to a press, whence it issues in 
the form of smooth, shiny, dark- 
brown bricks. One machine of six. 
horse power can produce from 6o0,- 
,ooo bricks a day. Arti- 
ficial drying is the most costly item 
in the expense account for the peat 
production. 

Peat contains from 4o to 60 per 
cent. of 
cent. of 
cent. of 
In respect to heating power, 
equal to from 
so to 60 pounds of hard coal. In 
Europe peat is turned 10 ac- 
a fertilizer and as ‘a build- 
being employed as a 


900 tO 100 


cent. of carbon, 4 to 6 per 


hydrogen, 25 to 85 pel 


nitrogen, and 1 to 6 per 
oxygen. 


i pounds of it are 


also 
count as 


ing material, 


filler for vacant spaces, separating 
layers for waterworks, ice houses, 
etc. By means of a process recently 
patented, it has been made to do 
service in tanneries. The waste 


particles of peat, known as ‘peat 
been utilized extensively 
material for fitting up 
odorless vaults. 
In the United States peat bogs of 
enormous extent are found. Experts 


dust,’ have 


of late as a 


are of the opinion that the article 
could be profitably produced in this 
country, especially in localities 
where distance from the coal mines 
makes coal excessively dear. Never- 
theless, attempts already made in 
this ditection have not met with 
success in New England efforts 


have been made to dry and 
peat for market, but it could not be 
turned out in this form for less than 
$5 a ton. At anything like equal 
prices, it cannot compete with coal, 
possessing less heating power, being 
very ashy, and having a_ peculiar 


odor. Fire made from it is not last- 


press 











ing. Peatis dug for burning to a 
considerable extent on the Island of 
Nantucket. Farmers in the United 
States use it to some extent as a 
fertilizer. 

A peat bog represents the earliest 
stage of coal formation on a small 
scale. The ‘material of the coal 
that is used by man today was 
chiefly contributed by mosses. But 
these mosses were of gigantic size. 
Though resembling in kind the low 
‘club’ mosses of the present, they 
were forest trees, Their fossil 
trunks have been found measuring 
from.roo or 130 feet in length and 
from 6 to ro feet in diameter. 
Other plants that grew in profusion 
in those days were tree ferns, 20 to 
30 feet high, and reed-like horse- 
tails, which grew toa height of 20 
feet or more, with a diameter of 10 
or 12 inches. ‘These last stood close 
together in the muddy ground form- 
ing an almost impenetrable thicket ; 
probably they made up a large-per- 
centage of the vegetation that was 
transformed into coal. 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, or 
Magical Beautifier, 


At at da dc as well as Beautifies the 


kin, Noother cosmetic will do 


Removes Tan, 
Pimples, Freckles, 
Moth-Patches, 
Rash, and Skin 
diseases, and 
/ every blemish on 
beauty, and defies 
detection, On its 
virtues it has stood 
the test of 43 

ears; no other 
ras, and is so 
harmless we taste 
it to be sure it is 
properly made, 
Accept no coun- 

j terfeit of similar 

The distinguished Dr, L, A. Sayre, said toa 
lady of the Aautton (a patient): “As you ladies will 
use them, | recommend ‘ Gouraud’s Cream’ as t 
least harmful of all the Skin preparations. ” One 
bottle will last six months, using it every Also 
Poudre ory removes superfluous hair without in- 
jury to the ski. 

‘RED T. "HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37, Great Jones 
St., N.Y, 

For sale by all Drug ists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. 9, and Europe, 

Also found in N. “Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s, 
Ehrich’s, Ridley’s and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
er" Beware of Base imitations. ¢ pens Reward tor 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 
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Washburn $5.25, 
Honeymoon $5.25, 
Pillsbury $5.00. 
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